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off  the  page! 
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SLP  Strategic  Alliance  partners 
Presteligence  and  X-Rite  Pantone, 
offers  dynamic  solutions  that  can 
help  you  sell  more  color  and  capture 
more  profits  from  color.  Here’s  how: 

Color  that  matches 
your  customers’  color 


Presteligence’s  NewsXtreme  and  Ink  Presetting 
tools  with  SLP’s  Viper  830®  thermal  and 
Replica  HSV  violet  plates  are  optimized  to 
deliver  quality  your  customers  will  pay  more  for. 


Color  makeready  made 
faster,  less  wasteful 

Ink-Miser  from  Presteligence  optimizes  ink 
densities,  IntelliTrax  News  from  X-Rite  Pantone 
automates  color  measurement  and  adjustments, 
saving  time  and  waste  for  better  profits. 


X-Rite  Pantone’s  CAPSURE  and  eXact  get  you 
to  client-satisfying  color  quickly,  effortlessly. 


Personal  service,  24/7  tech 
support,  dedication  to  print 

Southern  Lithoplate  and  its  partners 
can  help  make  a  difference  in  your 
company’s  prepress/pressroom 
performance.  Complete  solutions 
that  demonstrate  our  dedication 
to  your  profits. 
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Blowing  the  Whistle 


I  was  in  college,  studying  jour¬ 
nalism,  when  the  Watergate 
scandal  came  to  light.  We  all 
know  the  media’s  famous  role 
in  this  historical  time  in  American 
politics.  Reljdng  heavily  on  anony¬ 
mous  sources,  Washin^on  Post 
reporters  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl 
Bernstein  uncovered  information  that 
then-president  Richard  Nixon  and 
his  administration  attempted  to  cover 
up:  their  knowledge  of  a  break-in  at 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
headquarters  at  the  Watergate  office 
complex  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  repercussions  of  Watergate 
were  far-reaching,  including,  of 
course,  in  the  media.  The  subsequent 
glamorization  of  the  investigative 
work  by  Woodward  and  Bernstein 
led  to  a  book  and  movie,  “All  the 
President’s  Men,”  and  applications  to 
journalism  schools  reached  an  all-time 
high  in  1974'. 

Newspaper  reporter  became  a 
sought-after  career  at  the  time,  and  we 
could  thank  the  various  whistleblowers 
around  Watergate  for  that.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it’s  as  if  time— 40  years  of  it— 
has  made  us  forget  all  that. 

Take,  for  example,  the  media’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  Glenn  Greenwald,  the 
Guardian  reporter  who  in  2013  broke 
the  story  of  the  National  Security 
Agency’s  activities,  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  he  received  from  whistleblower 
Edward  Snowden.  Instead  of  herald¬ 
ing  Greenwald  as  the  journalistic  hero 
that  both  Woodward  and  Bernstein 
became,  he  was  vilified  by  some  of 
his  fellow  media  members.  As  David 
Carr  VTOte  in  the  New  York  Times, 
“The  larger  sense  I  get  from  criticism 
directed  at ...  Mr.  Greenwald  is  one  of 
distaste— that  [he  isn’t]  what  we  think 
of  as  [a]  real  journalist.  Instead,  [he] 
represents  an  emerging  Fifth  Estate 
composed  of  leakers,  activists  and 


bloggers  who  threaten  those  of  us  in 
the  traditional  media.  They  are,  as  one 
says,  not  like  us.” 

Well,  journalists,  it’s  time  to  get  over 
yourselves. 

This  cuts  to  the  very  core  of  freedom 
of  the  press  throughout  the  world. 

Of  course  the  topic  of  endangering 
national  security  is  a  sticl^  wicket. 

But  the  media’s  fundamental  objec¬ 
tives— to  inform  citizens  and  to  act  as 
a  “checks  and  balances”  tool,  as  the 
gatekeeper,  for  their  government- 
must  be  adhered  to. 

For  his  part,  Greenwald  has  said 
that  he  and  the  Guardian  were 
extremely  careful  in  the  reporting 
of  the  NSA-Snowden  stoiy,  as  they 
should  have  been.  Greenwald  told 
Chris  Elliott  of  the  Guardian  in  a 
September  22,  2013  interview  that 
“we  have  been. ..cautious  the  whole 
time,  probably  careful  to  a  fault.  We 
have  been  determined  not  to  unilater¬ 
ally  destroy  programs  or  put  people  in 
danger.  Snowden  was  adamant  that 
we  engage  in  this  very  careful  process. 
...I  think  you  have  to  remember  that 
you  can  always  publish  something  that 
is  unpublished  but  you  can’t  unpublish 
something  once  it’s  published.” 

Right.  Listen,  I  understand  that 
journalism  has  changed  radically  in 
the  years  since  Watergate.  This  day 
of  instantaneous  postings  of  stories 
—  real  and  imagined  —  via  the  In¬ 
ternet  has  diluted  what  is  authentic 
news,  but  we  cannot  let  that  affect 
how  we  do  our  jobs.  In  particular,  we 
cannot  in  a  democratic  society  allow 
the  willingness  of  governments  to 
abuse  their  power  and  attack  press 
freedoms. 

Journalists  need  to  take  a  stand 
and  stand  up  for  whistleblowers.  If 
we  don’t,  we  might  never  become  as 
respected  and  revered  as  we  once  were 
and  need  to  be  again.— 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TONY'  O.  CHAMPAGNE 


Improving  reporters’  jobs 

I  would  suggest  the  following  (Criti¬ 
cal  Thinking,  “How  would  you  get 
newspaper  reporter  to  be  number 
one  on  the  best/worst  job  list?,” 
June  2014):  First,  our  industr}^  has 
to  do  a  better  job  of  sharing  our 
vision  that  newspapers  are  not  dy¬ 
ing,  we’re  evolving,  using  both  the 
print  and  the  digital  platforms  to 
reinforce  our  stability.  Secondly, 
this  specific  position  requires  a 
thorough  understanding  of  what 
the  job  entails,  which  may  differ 
substantially  from  what  they  either 
thought  or  learned  during  the  edu¬ 
cation  process.  From  understanding 
and  adhering  that  this  position  has 
an  ethics  acceptability  to  account¬ 
ability  associated  within  the  tasks 
and  responsibilities  assigned  or 
as  outlined  by  a  job  description. 
Thirdly,  newspapers  need  to  invest 
back  into  our  equipment  as  well 
as  our  people.  From  being  able  to 
have  equipment  that  allows  report¬ 
ing  “live”  from  an  event  or  scene 
to  compensation  that  justifies  the 
tasks  assigned,  combined  with  skill 
set  and  experience.  Finally,  create  a 
culture  within  the  department  and 
the  company  that  is  collaborative. 
We  need  to  share  with  individuals 
the  good,  the  bad  and  the  ugly  -with 
being  candid  and  honest.  We  need 
to  enjoy  what  we  chose  to  do  for  a 
living,  take  pride  in  our  work  and 
have  fun. 

KEITH  FOUTZ 

Submitted  on  editorandpuhlisher.com 


Pay  them  well 

First,  hire  people  on  a  performance- 
based  plan  and  pay  them  well 
(Critical  Thinking,  “How  would  you 
get  newspaper  reporter  to  be  num¬ 
ber  one  on  the  best/worst  job  list?,” 
June  2014).  Second,  do  not  allow 
them  to  put  their  own  personal  spin 
on  anything.  Make  them  write  what 
people  want  to  read  about,  not  what 
they  want  people  to  hear.  And,  finally, 
put  no  cap  on  yearly  earnings  with 
plenty  of  incentives  and  bonuses,  and 
hold  them  accountable  by  asking  for 
reader  feedback,  not  to  the  reporters 
but  to  the  people  they  work  for.  Then, 
if  they  do  not  produce  what  and  when 
they  should,  hire  someone  who  really 
wants  to  do  a  good  job  and  does  so 
because  they  can  make  $100K  if  they 
do. 

JOHN  LINN 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Stop  calling  them 
newspapers 

First,  before  I  begin,  I  would  call 
‘abuse’  for  the  comment  above  mine 
by  John  Linn.  “Make  them  write 
what  people  want  to  read  about,  not 
what  they  want  people  to  hear...” 
That  is  a  recipe  for  an  even  more 
expedient  demise.  Part  of  the  reason 
people  are  no  longer  tuning  in  is 
because  a  lot  of  the  fight  and  fun 
has  been  sacrificed  for  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons  in  recent  years.  What 
journalists  should  do  is  turn  on  the 
gas  and  go  for  broke.  Be  authorita¬ 
tive.  Write  what  we  should  know 


about  and  own  it.  Make  us  want  to 
read  more  about  it.  Fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  most  of  us  assume  that 
there  is  way  more  dirt  in  our  back¬ 
yards  that  can  and  should  be  slung 
and  we’re  eager  to  hear  about  it.  Re¬ 
ality  shows  have  provided  a  placebo 
in  the  absence  of  the  great,  juicy, 
local  reporting.  But  more  to  the 
point  of  my  headline,  journalism  is 
among  the  most  esteemed  careers  in 
our  global  community.  Journalists 
and  doctors,  I  would  argue,  are  the 
most  valuable  professionals  on  the 
planet.  One  group  helps  to  cure  us 
from  ills  while  the  other  hopes  to 
ensure  that  the  ills  don’t  overcome 
us.  The  dramatic  fall  from  grace 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  career 
itself,  but  rather  the  perspective  our 
culture  has  on  what  is  valuable  and 
our  fascination  with  consumption. 
If  a  reporter’s  average  salary  was  in 
the  mid-six  figures,  it  would  rank 
one  or  two.  And  so  the  question  of 
how  to  get  reporter  to  No.l  next 
year  isn’t  about  the  role  but  rather 
about  the  industry  which  supports 
the  role.  ...The  problem  with  the 
industry,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  while 
the  content  remains  the  most  vital 
and  valuable  in  the  community,  the 
distribution  dominance  has  shrunk 
to  such  a  degree  that  it’s  impossible 
to  see  a  bright  future.  The  solution 
is  to  take  that  content  and  those 
resources  and  put  them  in  front  of 
every  content  channel  that  exists 
in  a  local  market  and  monetize  10 
times  more  than  they  are  today. 
KENT  KIRSCHNER 

Submitted  on  editorandpuhlishcr.com 
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Let’s  Go  on  an  Odyssey 

CartoDB  releases  open  source  tool  to  create  interactive  stories 

By  Nil  Yang 
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►  The  New  York  Daily  News  used  Odyssey.js 
in  an  investigative  piece  that  tracked  16 
shooting  incidents  that  occurred  in  a  span  of 
48  hours. 


When  The  New  York 
Times  revealed  its 
interactive  website 
story,  “Snow  Fall:  The 
Avalanche  at  Tunnel  Creek,”  two  years 
ago,  it  caught  the  entire  industr}'  by 
storm.  The  story  featured  a  scrolling 
template,  maps,  audio  clips  and 
slideshows.  For  publishers  who  want 
“to  snovsTall,”  mapping  company 
CaitoDB  has  developed  Odyssey.js,  an 
open  source  tool  that  enables  journal¬ 
ists  and  designers  to  create  interactive 
stories.  Thanks  to  a  $35,000  grant 
from  the  Knight  Prototype  Fund,  a 
beta  version  launched  in  July  at 
cartodb.github.io/odyssey.js. 

According  to  CartoDB  head  of  com¬ 
munications  Alvaro  Ortiz,  Odyssey.js 
gives  users  without  coding  skills  the 
ability  to  build  interactive  stories  us¬ 
ing  text,  images,  videos  and  maps.  By 
using  the  available  CartoDB  mapping 
technology,  Odyssey.js  takes  storytell¬ 
ing  a  step  ftirther.  Ortiz  said  the  tool 
helps  journalists  “understand  the  data 
being  collected  and  start  using  it.” 

Odyssey.js  users  can  choose  from 
three  templates  (scrolling,  slide  and 
torque).  Users  can  also  create  their 
own  custom  template.  From  there, 
they  can  craft  their  story  in  the  Odys¬ 
sey  Sandbox,  a  simple  editing  tool  that 
allows  users  to  mix  in  text,  multimedia 
and  map-based  interaction. 

Since  its  release,  Odyssey.js  has 
been  implemented  in  several  ways. 


The  New  York  Daily  News  used  it  in  an 
investigative  piece.  The  story  tracked 
16  shooting  incidents  that  occurred  in 
a  span  of  48  hours  and  used  Odyssey.js 
to  create  a  slide  template  to  geolocal- 
ize  the  reported  incidents  of  gunfire 
and  produce  a  map  to  give  context  to 
the  facts  in  the  story.  Recently,  Twitter 
used  it  to  create  stoiytelling  features 
like  “Ramadan:  How  the  World  Cel¬ 
ebrates”  and  “Wimbledon  2014:  Men’s 
Final  Match.” 

Ortiz  said  when  newsrooms  want  to 
find  new  ways  to  tell  stories,  they  face 
two  problems:  they  need  developers 
and  they  need  time.  A  product  like 
Odyssey.js  would  solve  both  issues. 

He  said  having  the  support  of  the 


Knight  Foundation  shows  that  inter¬ 
active  storytelling  tools  are  needed  in 
journalism.  “It’s  a  completely  different 
tool,”  he  said.  “It’s  great  that  they  sup¬ 
port  these  kinds  of  projects.” 

As  the  digital  landscape  has  shifted 
over  the  last  five  years,  Ortiz  said  he 
has  seen  more  newsrooms  willing  to 
experiment.  Interactive  storytelling 
and  tools  like  Odyssey.js  that  help 
journalists  create  it  allows  journalists 
to  provide  “intelligent  content  in  dif¬ 
ferent  angles,”  he  said. 

Ortiz  said  Odyssey.js  will  continue 
to  be  an  open  source  tool  and  will  be 
integrated  into  CartoDB  over  the  next 
few  months. 
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A  Hole  in  One 


The  Pilot  finds  success  with  U.S.  Open  daily  publications 


t  The  Pilot  moved  to  a  seven-day  publishing  schedule  In  order  to  put  out  the  Open  Dally. 


When  the  2014  U.S. 

Open  and  U.S. 
Women’s  Open  golf 
championships  ar¬ 
rived  in  Pinehurst,  N.C,  in  June,  The 
Pilot  newspaper  in  Southern  Pines, 
N.C.  was  ready.  This  year  marked 
the  first  time  in  history  both  tourna¬ 
ments  were  played  in  the  same  year 
on  the  same  course. 

With  43  golf  courses  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  publisher  David  Woronoff 
knew  having  the  U.S.  Open  in  town 
would  boost  the  local  economy.  To 
give  it  some  perspective,  Woronoff 
explained  there  are  about  3,000 
total  hotel  rooms  available  in  the 
area  and  he  estimated  the  U.S.  Open 
brought  in  between  375,000  to 
400,000  people  into  town  over  two 
weeks. 

Knowing  they  were  competing 
with  larger  publications  and  television 
outlets,  the  weekly  newspaper  that's 
normally  published  only  twice  a  week 
moved  into  a  seven-day  schedule  in 
order  to  put  out  its  coverage  of  the  golf 
tournament  in  Open  Daily.  Woronoff 
said  he  wanted  to  create  an  "aggres¬ 
sive  approach." 


"Not  only  did  we  want  to  create  a 
standalone  product,  we  wanted  to 
create  a  community  paper  that  wasn't 
just  about  the  U.S.  Open,  but  also  filled 
with  local  history,  tourism,  travel  and 
entertainment,"  he  said. 

Woronoff  said  he  prepared  for 
two  years,  putting  together  a  staff, 
and  planning  distribution  and 
advertising. 

Open  Daily  had  a  175,000  circu¬ 
lation  and  was  delivered  to  homes, 
hotels  and  on  the  golf  courses. 
Clients  had  the  choice  to  advertise 
in  several  ways:  the  June  edition 
of  PineStraw  magazine;  Images,  a 
newspaper  supplement  contain¬ 
ing  the  best  tournament  photos; 
the  72-page  Open  Daily,  or  in  the 
regular  Pilot  paper.  Woronoff  said 
about  90  percent  of  their  clients 
chose  to  lock-in  and  advertise  for 
both  weeks.  He  asked  his  sales¬ 
people  to  pursue  print  aggres¬ 
sively  because  it  was  the  "most 
profitable  platform." 

"We  generated  enough  revenue 
during  those  two  weeks  to  add  a  thir¬ 
teenth  month  to  our  year,"  he  said. 

On  the  editorial  s'  ie,  the  Open 


Daily  operated  with  its  own  team 
of  writers  and  photographers. 
Woronoff  also  had  a  full-time 
social  media  editor  in  place,  a 
position  that  didn't  exist  in  2007 
when  the  U.S.  Women's  Open 
was  last  in  town.  Woronoff  said 
he  recruited  golf  journalists  who 
all  shared  his  mission:  to  make 
the  Pilot's  U.S.  Open  coverage  the 
standard-something  he  feels  he 
accomplished  because  it  had  been 
a  "team  effort." 

Looking  back,  Woronoff  said  his 
most  important  lesson  was,  "Plan, 
plan,  and  plan  some  more." 

"The  more  you  plan,  the  more 
flexible  you  become,"  he  said. 

Things  may  have  settled  down  for 
the  small  weekly  newspaper,  but 
Woronoff  said  they  met  their  goal  to 
deliver  the  best  product  they  could, 
and  if  the  U.S.  Open  chose  to  return 
to  North  Carolina,  Woronoff  said  his 
paper  would  again  be  ready.  Even 
with  other  media  outlets  descend¬ 
ing  into  the  area,  Woronoff  said, 
"This  is  our  backyard.  We  want  to 
be  the  paper  of  record  for  the  U.S. 
Open." -NY 
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Back  in  Session 

After  closing  J-school  three  years  ago,  CU-Boulder  approves  creation  of 
media  college 


When  the  University 

of  Colorado’s  Boulder 
campus  closed  its 
journalism  school  in 
June  2011,  local  media  outlets 
reported  it  was  due  to  state  budget 
cuts  and  the  evolving  media  land¬ 
scape.  Fast  forward  three  years  later, 
and  the  tide  has  changed.  The  school’s 
board  of  regents  recently  approved  the 
creation  of  the  College  of  Media, 
Communication  and  Information,  set 
to  open  in  the  fall  of  2015. 

Journalism  and  mass  communica¬ 
tion  director  Cliiistopher  Braider  said 
the  discontinuation  of  the  J-school  had 
been  a  tough  decision,  but  he  under¬ 
stood  something  “radical”  had  to  hap¬ 
pen.  For  him,  it  provided  an  opportunity 
to  reboot  the  school’s  media  programs. 

Faculty  members  spent  the  last 
three  years  reviving  the  old  school, 
resulting  in  a  430-page  proposal  out¬ 
lining  the  mission  of  the  new  college, 
new  degrees  and  funding.  Braider  said 
they  studied  other  J-schools,  such  as 
the  S.I.  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern  University, 
during  their  research. 

“Wliat  makes  us  different  is  that  our 
reach  is  much  greater,”  he  said. 

Tlie  new  college  will  include  seven 
programs:  advertising,  public  relations 
and  media  design;  communication; 
critical  media  practices;  information  sci¬ 
ence;  intermedia  art,  writing  and  perfor¬ 
mance;  journalism;  and  media  studies. 
Formal  approval  of  the  new  degrees  will 
take  place  this  month  at  the  next  board 
of  regents’  public  meeting. 

“These  aren’t  traditional  indepen¬ 
dent  departments,”  Braider  said. 


i  When  the  new  College  of  Media,  Commu¬ 
nication  and  Information  opens  in  fall  2015, 
students  will  be  able  to  take  a  variety  of 
courses  including  Journailsm,  media  studies 
and  advertising. 

“We’re  not  building  up;  we’re  building 
dov^m  from  the  college.” 

Braider  said  he  sees  a  lot  of  crossover 
between  departments,  where,  for  example, 
journalism  students  can  take  courses  in 
information  scienca  “’^The  goal  is  to  build 
a  network,  where  faculty  and  students  can 
move  across  departments.” 

Right  now,  there  is  a  lot  of  excite¬ 
ment  about  the  new  school,  said 
Braider.  “We’re  hearing  from  perspec¬ 
tive  students  about  how  they  can  apply 
and  from  current  students  who  want 
to  switch  to  the  new  college.”  Even 
faculty  members  from  other  institu¬ 
tions  and  professional  journalists  are 
inquiring  about  teaching  positions. 

The  college  is  also  on  the  lookout 
for  a  dean.  Cuirently,  Braider  serves  as 
transitional  dean.  ‘We’re  looking  for 
someone  who’s  energetic  and  visionaty^, 
someone  ^^illing  to  talk  and  work  with 
all  the  depaitments.”  Braider  hopes  the 


new  dean  will  be  in  place  by  July  2015. 

Ixjoking  back.  Braider  said  the  jour¬ 
ney  has  been  a  lesson  of  patience.  ‘UTie 
media  profession  moves  veiy  slowly. 

It  took  us  two  years  to  think  things 
through,  but  once  that  happened,  we 
drew  up  the  blueprint  in  six  months.” 
It  was  also  a  lesson  of  convergence  as 
the  various  media  departments  and 
faculty  members  banded  together. 

“It  was  a  collaborative  model,” 

Braider  said.  “We  couldn’t  be  resistant 
to  change.  We  had  to  think  differently.” 

Currently,  the  journalism  and  mass 
communication  department  has  1,700 
enrolled  students.  According  to  the 
Daily  Camera,  campus  leaders  expect 
enrollment  to  grow  to  3,072  in  five 
years.  —  NY 
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>  Offbeat 


Passing  Notes 

Seattle  Times  columnist  handwrites  everything  for  two  days 


In  July,  Seattle  Times  columnist 

Monica  Guzman  started  a  social 
experiment  to  wTite  everything  by 
hand.  Eveiy  email,  tweet,  text, 
status  update  and  comment  was 
scribbled  do\NTi  and  photographed 
\wth  her  phone. 

“I  wrote,  shot  and  shared  more  than 
130  handwritten  messages  over  two 
days-long  and  short,  professional  and 
personal,  public  and  private,”  Guz¬ 
man  said  in  a  column.  “I  didn’t  do  it 
because  I  like  handwTiting,  though  I 
do.  I  did  it  to  hack  my  brain.” 

Guzman  also  imdted  readers  to 
participate  by  using  the  hashtag  ifwhy- 
byhand  and  created  the  URL  link  bit. 
ly/whybyhand.  According  to  Guzman, 
dozens  of  people  shared  their  hand- 
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>  Seattle  Times  columnist  Monica  Guzman  wrote  everything,  including  the  column  pictured 
above,  by  hand  in  order  to  “slow  down”  her  brain  amidst  “the  flurry  of  digital  mutterings.” 
(Images  by  Monica  Guzman) 


\\Titten  notes  with  her. 

She  concluded,  “At  the  close  of  my 
two-day  experiment,  as  1  read  through 
this  collection  of  ^^^^ting  self-diagno¬ 


ses  and  mused  on  my  o\\ti,  1  realized 
something.  Wlien  it’s  so  easy  to  ^vrite 
so  much,  it  can  get  even  harder  to 
\sTite  what  you  want.”—  NY 
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Illinois  Newspaper 
Faces  Defamation 
Lawsuit 

According  to  The  News-Gazette 
in  Champaign,  Ill.,  a  jury  will  hear  a 
civil  lawsuit  filed  by  the  headmas¬ 
ter  of  a  Catholic  boarding  school 
against  the  Paxton  (Ill.)  Record. 
Rev.  Michael  McMahon  has  sued 
the  Paxton  Record  and  its  publish¬ 
er,  The  News-Gazette  Inc.,  claiming 
the  weekly  newspaper  defamed 
him  when  it  published  a  letter  to 
the  editor  in  April  2011  in  support  of 
gay  rights  that  erroneously  identi¬ 
fied  him  as  the  author.  Attorney 
Don  Craven,  who  is  representing 
the  newspaper,  said  the  Paxton 
Record  was  a  re-publisher  of  the 


letter  and  there  was  no  evidence 
of  actual  malice  on  the  part  of 
the  newspaper  or  its  employees, 
and  that  the  letter  is  protected  by 
Neutral  Reportage  Privilege,  but 
Garrett  Carter,  an  attorney  for  Rev. 
McMahon,  disagreed,  stating  the 
newspaper  should  have  proved 
that  the  letter  accurately  conveyed 
information  about  Rev.  McMahon. 
The  case  is  tentatively  scheduled  to 
go  to  trial  in  January. 

Salt  Lake  TribuneSup- 
porters  Files  Lawsuit 

As  reported  by  the  Deseret 
News,  a  group  that  includes  for¬ 
mer  Salt  Lake  Tribune  staff  mem¬ 
bers  has  filed  a  lawsuit  against 


the  owners  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  Kearns-Tribune,  and  the 
Deseret  News  Publishing  Co.  The 
suit  argues  that  a  joint  operating 
agreement  that  was  renegotiated 
by  Kearns-Tribune,  its  owner. 
Digital  First  Media  and  New  York- 
based  Alden  Global  Capital  LLC 
and  the  Deseret  News  in  October 
2013  leaves  the  Tribune  "in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  ceasing  publica¬ 
tion."  The  lawsuit  argues  that  the 
latest  renegotiated  agreement, 
which  makes  the  Deseret  News 
the  dominant  partner,  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  newspaper  to  create 
a  monopoly  in  which  it  is  the  "sole 
daily  newspaper  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley." 


Win 

biQjiiiily  preservi 
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So  WHAt’S 
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SCMI-COLOW? 


f  -  New  Vocabulary  for 
.  the  Modern  Era 


conscious 

uncoupling 

(noun):  separating  without 
ill  Avill:  splitting  amicably 

‘'Baxter  International  has  put 
conscious  uncoupling  on  pharma’s 
radar.  The  $40  billion  health  care 
giant  is  separating  its  biotech  and 
medical  products  units.”  -Robert 
Cyran,  The  New  York  Times,  March  27, 2014 


A  Complete  Rollout 

Omaha  World-Herald  launches  revamped  digital  products 


When  the  Omaha 
World-Herald 

decided  it  was  time  to 
update  its  family  of 
websites,  the  paper’s  executive  team 
turned  to  TownNews.com.  The  paper’s 
parent  company,  BH  Media  Group,  had 
already  partnered  with  TovmNews.com, 
overhauling  its  29  other  newspaper 
properties,  including  the  Tulsa  World 
acn&Richrrwrid  Times-Dispatch. 

According  to  TovmNews.com  chief 
executive  officer  Marc  Wilson,  his 
company  worked  to  find  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  a  content  management 
solution  for  about  six  months.  By 
integrating  To^vnNews.com’s  BLOX 
Content  Management  System,  Wilson 
said  the  paper  could  produce  content 
simultaneously  to  web,  mobile,  print 
and  social  media  just  by  using  “one 
toolkit  to  do  all  the  publishing.” 

The  new  system  launched  in  June 


to  positive  feedback  and  with  an  easier 
workflow.  In  addition  to  Omaha.com, 
the  new  CMS  also  launched  on  a  well¬ 
ness  portal,  LiveWellNebraska.com;  a 
statewide  high  school  sports  gateway, 
NEPrepZone.com;  an  outdoors  site, 
GoOutdoorsNE.com;  a  parenting 
site,  Momaha.com;  and  an  upgraded 
electronic  edition. 

BH  Media  Group  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  Douglas 
Hiemstra  was  unavailable  for  comment, 
but  said  in  a  press  release,  “(TovmNe-ws. 
com)  understands  the  modem  news¬ 
room,  and  offers  an  outstanding  product 
suite  that  saves  time  and  builds  revenue. 
This  has  been  a  complex  rollout,  but 
their  staff  has  made  it  a  relatively  pain¬ 
less  transition.” 

Wilson  said  the  next  project  with 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  includes 
building  its  print  pages  with  a  fully- 
integrated  InDesign  plug-in.  He  said 


150  newspapers  around  the  country 
are  already  using  their  print  pagina¬ 
tion  feature. 

“It’s  part  of  the  digital  re\'olution,” 
Wilson  said.  “Instead  of  having  18  systems, 
there’s  now  only  one.  Newsp^rs  are  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  this  technology  because 
it’s  a  combination  of  doing  things  better 
and  it’s  a  huge  savings  in  cost” 

TovmNews.com  is  located  in  Mo¬ 
line,  Ill.  and  can  be  found  online  at 
townnews365.com.  —  NY 
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A  Treat  for  All 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  launches  new 
food  and  home  section,  charity  program 


When  the  San 

Francisco  Chronicle 
launched  its  newly- 
combined 

Food+Home  section  this  summer,  it 
was  a  way  for  the  newspaper  to 
showcase  the  unique  Bay  Area  lifestyle 
with  the  best  of  local  cuisine.  Tlie  new^ 
section  combines  the  prewously 
separate  Food  and  Wine  and  Home 
and  Garden  sections.  Together,  the 
new'  section  creates  a  l6-page  lifestyle 
section  that  explores  trends  and  new's 
in  food,  wine,  entertaining,  gardening 
and  home  design. 

“Once  w'e  made  the  decision  to 
create  the  new'  section,  we  w'orked 
with  our  creative  director  to  develop 
ideas  about  how'  food,  \vine,  home  and 
garden  coverage  could  be  connected 
together,”  said  Kitty  Morgan,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  lifestyle.  “Many 
lifestyle  magazines  merge  this  content 
beautifully;  w'e  w'anted  to  bring  that  to 
the  newspaper.” 

New'  section  features  include 
expanded  restaurant  coverage,  new' 
w'riters  and  freelancers,  and  exclusive 
recipes  from  local  food  community 
members. 

“We  wanted  to  build  on  the  already 
successful,  aw'ard-winning  section,  but 
bring  a  more  wsual,  modern  sensibil¬ 
ity  to  the  pages,”  Morgan  said.  “We 
hoped  that  our  current  readers  would 
find  lots  to  love  in  the  new  section, 
but  that  we  could  also  bridge  over  to 
the  next  generation  of  readers.” 

On  the  sales  side,  Morgan  said  the 
new  section  has  “opened  doors  for 
(them)  at  higher  end  brands  as  w'ell 
as  enabled  (them)  to  enter  into  new' 
categories.” 

“Additionally,  we’re  excited  as  the 
new'  section  evolves  digitally  as  this 


enables  us  to  play  Avith  more  creative 
ad  executions  and  videos,”  she  said. 

The  paper  also  created  formal  part¬ 
nerships  with  BloomThat  and  Char- 
ish.com,  and  introduced  “influencer 
salons”  with  high-profile  chefs  and 
restaurateurs.  Morgan  said  each  event 
had  about  a  dozen  attendees. 

Concurrently,  the  paper  introduced 
a  new  charitable  program,  “San 
Francisco  Chronicle  Gives  Back,”  to 
help  promote  and  bring  aw'areness  to 
non-profits  in  the  community  and  its 
businesses. 

“The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has 
always  been  deeply  involved  w'ith  local 
philanthropy,”  said  Kristine  Shine, 
president.  “Recently,  we  w'ere  involved 
W'ith  a  number  of  charitable  events 
that  made  us  think  about  how'  w'e 
could  use  the  newspaper  as  a  vehicle 
for  further  positive  change.” 

To  launch  the  program,  the  paper 
donated  a  full-page  print  ad  to  each 
of  the  restaurants  on  the  19th  an¬ 
nual  Top  100  Bay  Area  restaurants 
guide.  Each  of  the  100  ads  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  restaurants 
to  promote  their  charity’s  upcom¬ 
ing  fundraising  events,  highlight  a 
specific  cause  or  campaign,  or  build 
aw'areness  for  their  charity  of  choice. 
The  collection  of  ads  represented  an 
in-kind  donation  totaling  more  than 
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>  The  new  Food+Home  section  boasts  16 
pages  of  food,  wine  and  entertaining. 


$1.5  million. 

Looking  ahead,  Morgan  said  the 
paper  plans  to  do  research  in  the 
coming  months  to  see  how  the  new' 
Food+Home  section  is  working  out, 
but  she  understands  the  category’s 
importance  to  the  paper’s  audience. 

“While  national  publications  and 
leaders  like  The  New  York  Times  do  a 
great  job  with  this  kind  of  content,  no 
one  but  the  Chronicle  can  make  it  hy¬ 
per-local,”  she  said.  “We  can  nail  these 
categories  for  our  readers.”  —  NY 
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fcritical  thinking 

J-school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
nu,yang(S)editorandpublisher.com. 


The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has  banned  journalists  from 
using  drones  in  their  work  due  to  safety  and  privacy  concerns,  yet 
commercial  use  and  hobbyists  are  sometimes  exempt.  Do  you  agree 
with  the  FAA’s  concerns  or  do  you  think  the  ban  violates  the  First 
Amendment? 


A  The  First  Amend- 
•  ment  of  the  United 
•  States  protects 
the  right  of  the  individual  to 
gather  and  publish  informa¬ 
tion,  though  it  is  not  always 
clear  as  to  whether  the  amend¬ 
ment  covers  the  means  with 
which  that  information  is  gath¬ 
ered.  As  drone  technology  is 
relatively  new,  there  are  likely 
to  be  a  few  kinks  to  work  out 
in  terms  of  the  legislation  of 
their  use.  I  do  not  believe  the 
ban  expressly  violates  the  First 
Amendment,  though  ethically 
it  does  not  seem  sound. 

The  FAA’s  job  is  not  to 
mandate  journalistic  methods. 

Preventing  drones  from  entering  federal  or  private  airspace 
is  understandable,  but  making  laws  in  regards  to  what  jour¬ 
nalists  are  allowed  to  do  in  public  airspace  should  generally 
be  avoided.  In  that  way  the  actual  ban  is  not  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  but  the  reasons  could  be.  This  could  be  an  example 
of  an  agency  reaching  beyond  its  intended  boundaries. 

The  law  creates  the  sort  of  double  standard  that  the 
American  government  claims  to  want  to  prevent.  A  civilian 
is,  in  theory,  allowed  to  post  online  a  photo  taken  with  a 
drone,  which  can  be  viewed  by  millions  of  people.  A  jour¬ 
nalist,  however,  cannot  print  the  same  photo  in  a  newspa¬ 
per,  which  could  be  viewed  by  a  substantially  fewer  number 
of  readers.  Additionally,  a  photo  taken  by  a  journalist  from 
the  top  of  a  building  is  legal,  but  the  same  photo  taken  with 
a  drone  is  rendered  illegal.  This  seems  arbitrary  and  can  be 
fmstrating  to  journalists  in  certain  situations. 

The  number  of  contexts  in  which  drones  can  be  used 
is  huge  and  fluid,  which  is  inherently  incompatible  with 
the  rigidity  of  law.  The  arbitrary  nature  of  the  current  ban 
could  lead  to  the  eventual  direct  infringement  of  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  journalists.  However,  I  believe  it  will 
be  more  a  matter  of  a  general  feeling  out  tbe  nature  of  these 
devices,  and  the  legislation  needed  to  monitor  them. 
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A’fhe  rights  offered  to 
•  the  press  through  the 
•  First  Amendment 
include  publishing  news,  opin¬ 
ions  and  information— whether 
through  print  or  online— vvath- 
out  government  interference.  I 
agree  safety  regulations  for 
drones  need  to  be  followed; 
however,  journalists  already 
follow  a  code  of  ethics.  Drone 
journalism  gives  readers  a 
distinct  view  of  situations,  while 
offering  journalists  a  resource 
and  avenue  to  gather  2md  dis¬ 
seminate  the  news. 

Journalists  already  routinely 
use  technologies  that  once 
were  new  or  evolving,  such 
as  digital  cameras,  telephoto 
lenses,  video  and  GoPro  cam¬ 
eras;  the  drone  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  There  are  safety  issues, 
but  nonetheless,  we  have  regulations  in  place  set  forth  by 
the  FAA. 

I  agree  with  the  code  of  ethics  at  Dronejournalism.org, 
which,  according  to  the  website,  should  be  viewed  “as  a 
layer  of  additional  ethical  considerations  atop  the  tradi¬ 
tional  professional  and  ethical  expectations  of  a  journalist 
in  the  21st  century.” 

Under  a  1981  FAA  agreement,  anyone  can  walk  into  a  hob¬ 
by  store  and  purchase  a  drone,  albeit  with  tight  regulations. 
Why  would  a  professionally  trained  journalist  be  banned  from 
utilizing  a  drone  to  capture  history?  The  legal  and  ethical 
issues  regarding  the  use  of  drones  will  continue  to  be  at  the 
forefront  of  privacy  and  safety  concerns.  But  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  doesn’t  read  “freedom  of  the  press— except  for  drones.” 

I  see  drones  as  an  excellent  resource  for  my  newsroom 
and  would  be  in  favor  of  equipping  my  newsroom  with  a 
drone  and  providing  journalists  with  the  training  required 
to  use  one  properly.  Coverage  would  be  elevated,  especially 
in  extreme  situations.  ■ 


William  Channell,  22 

senior,  Bowling  Green  (Ohio) 
State  University 


Channell  is  a  senior  print 
journalism  major.  He  is  the 
incoming  managing  editor 
of  the  student  newspaper. 

The  BG  News,  as  well  as  the 
incoming  president  of  the 
student  chapter  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists. 


Clarissa  Williams,  39 

president  and  senior  group 
publisher  (Springfield,  DL)  State 
Joumal-Hegister,  Lincoln  Cou¬ 
rier,  SIR  Media  Co.  (GateHouse 
Media) 


WiUiams  took  the  hdm  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  in  January 
2014.  Previously,  she  was  the 
group  publisher  of  GateHouse 
Media  Inc.’s  Delaware  group. 
WiUiams  has  spent  more  than 
hvo  decades  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  serving  in  leadership 
roles  in  Kentucky,  Florida  and 
Illinois. 
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Selling 
to  the  * 

Geezer’ 

It’s  a  challenge,  but  a  good 
start  would  be  to  drop  the 
Sunday  edition  price 

By  Alan  D.  Mutter 


Why  do  Sunday 

newspapers  cost  so 
much? 

As  I  picked  up  the 

Sunday  iVeay  York  Times  at  a  Starbucks 
in  a  leafy  neighborhood  in  Chicago, 
the  20-something  woman  behind  the 
counter  started  to  ring  up  $2.99,  the 
going  rate  for  the  Sunday  Chicago 
Tnbune. 

“Actually,”  I  said,  “it’s  $6.” 

“It  is?”  she  said  incredulously. 
“Yeah,”  said  the  youthful  male 
colleague  beside  her.  “Why  would 
anyone  spend  that  kind  of  money  for  a 
newspaper?” 

“Well,  the  Sunday  paper  has  lots 
of  special  sections  that  you  don’t  get 
during  the  week,  like  a  magazine, 
book  reviews  and  travel,”  I  said. 

“And  lots  of  people  buy  the  Sunday 
paper  for  the  coupons  and  the  ads,” 
even  though  I  knew  my  NYT  would 
contain  no  local  classifieds  or  Best 
Buy  circulars. 

“I  guess  so,”  said  the  young  man.  “I 
have  looked  at  the  paper  at  my  grand¬ 
parents’  house  a  couple  of  times,  but  I 
still  don’t  see  why  anyone  would  spend 
that  kind  of  money  on  a  newspaper.” 
This  mini-focus  group  gave  me  lots 
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to  think  about  as  I  walked  back  to  my 
sister-in-law’s  house. 

First  and  foremost  was  the  question 
of  how  newspaper  publishers  could 
sell  the  value  of  their  truly  valuable 
products  to  the  sub-geezer  set.  With 
studies  consistently  showing  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  print  audience  is  over  the 
age  of  55,  newspapers  clearly  aren’t 
making  the  grade  with  20-some- 
things,  30-somethings  and  even  most 
40-somethings. 

Second  and  equally  vexing  was  the 
question  raised  by  the  Starbucks  lad: 
Why  are  Sunday  papers  so  ridiculously 
expensive? 

And  then  it  hit  me:  The  answer  to 
both  questions  is  to  drastically  drop 
the  price  of  Sunday  papers  in  order  to 
remove  price  as  the  formidable  barrier 
that  it  represents  to  first-time,  fallen- 
away  and  wavering  readers. 

Whether  they  argue  that  newspa¬ 
pers  cost  too  much  or  that  they  don’t 
have  time  to  read  them,  people  who 
don’t  buy  newspapers  are  really  saying 
that  papers  are  more  expensive  than 
they  are  worth.  Consumers  daunted 
by  weekday  editions  priced  at  $1— or 
more— are  hopelessly  repelled  by  Sun¬ 
day  products  costing  twice  as  much,  if 


not  more. 

There  is  a  better  way. 

If  publishers  reduced  the  steep 
prices  of  their  Sunday  products,  they 
could  attract  new  and  former  custom¬ 
ers  to  boost  circulation  on  the  day  of 
the  week  that  t>pically  delivers  half  of 
their  advertising  revenues  and  often 
more  than  half  of  their  profits.  To  off¬ 
set  the  decline  in  circulation  revenue, 
increased  Sunday  readership  ought  to 
attract  more  advertising. 

Although  publishers  may  argue 
that  Sunday  newspapers  are  premium 
products  deserving  of  premium  pric¬ 
ing,  they  need  to  face  the  fact  that  a 
growing  number  of  consumers  don’t 
agree  with  them. 

After  analyzing  a  random  sample  of 
the  nation’s  daily  newspapers  between 
2004  and  2014, 1  found  that  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  print  circulation  has  dropped 
precipitously  in  the  last  decade. 

Total  weekday  sales  among  the  na¬ 
tion’s  1,300-plus  newspapers  plunged 
47  percent  in  the  decade  to  a  daily 
average  of  approximately  29.1  million 
as  of  March  of  this  year,  according  to 
data  from  the  Alliance  for  Audited 
Media.  Aggregate  Sunday  circulation 
in  the  same  period  dropped  40  per- 
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cent  to  a  weekly  average  of  approxi¬ 
mately  34.7  million. 

Thus,  only  a  quarter  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  115.2  million  households  today 
consume  a  weekday  paper  and  only 
30  percent  of  households  take  Sunday 
papers. 

With  more  than  tw'o-thirds  of  the 
nation’s  families  not  consuming  news¬ 
papers,  there  is  considerable  upside 
for  publishers  who  do  a  better  job  of 
conveying  the  value  proposition  of 
their  products. 

Of  all  the  audience-building  options 
at  their  disposal,  cheaper  pricing  for 
quality  Sunday  papers  would  be  the 
best  bet.  Here’s  why: 

From  special  sections  to  comics 
to  op-ed  columns,  the  content  in  the 
Sunday  paper  is  more  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  therefore  more  compelling 
to  read,  than  any  other  edition  of  the 
week.  Because  Sunday  papers  carrj' 


more  advertising  and  coupons  than 
any  other  day,  the  typical  edition  has 
the  potential  to  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over.  Since  it  is  published  on 
the  day  that  many  people  get  a  break 
from  their  ordinary  routines,  the 
Sunday  paper  represents  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  command  attention 
on  a  day  that  Mom  isn’t  rushing  off 
to  work  and  Dad  isn’t  hustling  the 
kids  to  school. 

Although  the  Sunday  paper  ought 
be  the  gateway  to  attracting  new  read¬ 
ers— as  well  as  keeping  existing  ones— 
most  publishers  price  the  product  so 
aggressively  that  they  turn  off  all  but 
their  aging  core  readers. 

Markets  support  premium  pricing 
when  demand  is  high  and  supplies 
are  low.  With  an  abundance  of  news, 
information,  entertainment  and  ad¬ 
vertising  available  through  the  free  or 
exceedingly  cheap  digital  media,  con¬ 


sumers  today  have  many  more  choices 
than  in  1993,  when  the  Internet  was 
a  whippersnapper  and  total  Sunday 
circulation  in  the  U.S.  peaked  at  62.6 
million. 

If  publishers  want  to  sustain  the 
biggest  and  most  profitable  revenue 
source  that  they  have,  they  need  to  get 
real  about  the  pricing  of  their  Sunday 
products.  ■ 

Alan  D.  Mutter 
is  a  former  editor 
and  Silicon 
Valley  CEO  who 
today  ser'ves 
as  a  strategic 
adviser  to  media 
and  technology  companies.  He 
blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
(nexososaur.  hlogspot.  com). 
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Learn  to  Stop  Worrying 
and  Love  Robot  Journalists 

Automated  Insights'  reporting  helps 
free  up  time  of  journalists,  not  replace  them 


By  Rob  Tornoe 

“Never  send  a  human  to  do  a  machines  joh” 
—Agent  Smith,  “The  Matrix.” 


Since  we  were  children, 

movies  and  television  have 
done  a  good  job  preparing 
us  for  an  inevitable  future 
where  the  intelligent  machines  we 
build  to  make  our  lives  easier  end  up 
taking  over  and  ensla\ang  mankind. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  us  carry 
these  science  fiction  fantasies  a  little 
close  to  the  chest.  So  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  Associated  Press 
was  partnering  with  a  company  called 
Automated  Insights  to  automate  the 
process  of  waiting  quarterly  financial 
results,  media  waiters  shifted  into 
hjqDerbole  quicker  than  Schwarzeneg¬ 
ger’s  “Terminator”  ripped  through 
time. 

“Should  We  Be  Afraid  or  Excited 
About  Robot  Journalism?”  asked  the 
Huffington  Post. 

“Computers  Could  Soon  Replace 
Australian  Journalists,”  reported  the 
Australian. 

“AI  Will  Replace  Human  Journalists 
Jliis  Month,”  warned  \hQExaminei\ 
Even  Marshall  Brain,  founder 
of  How  Stuff  Works  and  author  of 
“Robotic  Nation,”  put  journalists  on 
notice  as  being  one  of  nine  professions 
that  will  ultimately  be  replaced  by 
computers. 

Unfortunately,  those  ^ie^ving  the 
new's  of  automated  reporting  through 
the  prism  of  the  Syfy  channel  might 
be  disappointed  that  not  only  is  this 
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Signal  mu  man  convicted  of  two 
mnrdeni 

ta  te  V  M  Cm 

►  A  screenshot  of  the  LA.  Times’  Homocide 
Report,  which  posts  a  story  about  every  re¬ 
ported  homicide  in  the  Los  Angeies  area.  An 
automated  program  writes  the  first  sentence 
of  each  post. 

new'  technology  not  going  to  replace 
reporters,  it  may  actually  free  them  up 
to  do  more  of  what  they  love  to  do;  tell 
interesting  stories. 

How  Wordsmith,  the  name  of 
the  platform  created  by  Automated 
Insights,  works  is  by  amassing  mas¬ 
sive  amounts  of  quantifiable  data 
in  verticals  dominated  by  detailed 
numerical  information,  like  financial 
reports,  real  estate  and  sports.  It  then 
uses  specific  algorithms  to  compare 
that  data  to  itself  to  find  interesting 
aspects  to  uncover,  compiles  them  into 
a  stor)',  and  uses  parameters  pre-set 
by  producers  to  place  adjectives  and 
punctuation  in  a  way  that  makes  the 
report  as  readable  as  your  traditional 
newspaper  brief. 

Lx)u  Ferrara,  the  AP  managing  edi¬ 


tor  w'ho  oversees  business  news,  notes 
that  not  only  wall  this  new  partnership 
not  replace  a  single  reporter,  “instead 
of  pro\ading  300  stories  manually,  we 
can  pro\ide  up  to  4,400  automatically 
for  companies  throughout  the  United 
States  each  quarter.” 

In  the  case  of  the  AP,  Automated 
Insights  takes  its  automation  technol¬ 
ogy  and  pairs  it  with  data  from  Zacks 
Investment  Research,  which  is  already 
being  used  by  AP  business  reporters. 
By  automating  the  process  of  doing 
earnings  reports  for  all  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies,  Ferrara  notes  it  \vill  tree  up  his 
journalists  to  focus  on  stories  about 
w'hat  the  numbers  mean. 

“This  is  about  using  technology  to 
free  journalists  to  do  more  journalism 
and  less  data  processing,  not  about 
eliminating  jobs,”  Ferrara  notes.  “In 
fact,  most  of  the  staff  has  been  recep¬ 
tive  to  the  effort  and  involved  for  the 
past  few'  months  of  discussion.” 

Take  Automated  Insights’  partner¬ 
ship  with  Yahoo!  for  an  example.  If 
you  play  fantasy  football  on  the  Ya¬ 
hoo!  platform,  before  and  after  every 
game  you’ll  be  treated  with  a  specific 
story  about  your  matchups,  players 
and  opponent,  as  if  it  were  written  by 
a  human  being.  That  story  is  really 
only  relevant  to  two  people— you  and 
the  friend  you  faced  off  against  this 
week— and  would  be  infeasible  to 
produce  by  hand.  But  those  type  of 
hyper-interested  stories  focused  on  an 
extremely  small  readership  are  now 
possible,  as  long  as  the  data  is  avail¬ 
able  to  mine. 
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“Instead  of  publishing  one  story  they 
hope  10  million  people  ^^^ll  read,  we’ve 
given  them  the  capability  to  publish 
10  million  stories  one  or  two  people 
wnW  read,”  said  Adam  Smith,  the  ^^ce 
president  of  business  development  and 
marketing  at  Automated  Insights. 

Smith  knows  what  he’s  talking 
about.  In  2013,  Automated  Insights 
produced  a  staggering  300  million 
stories  in  verticals  ranging  from  per¬ 
sonal  fitness  to  business  intelligence. 
That’s  nearly  10  stories  a  second. 

Smith  is  dowiright  giddy  about  the 
applications  of  the  technology  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  notes  as  it  is  refined  and 
become  more  \ridespread,  there  are  a 
number  of  avenues  available  to  both 
niche  publishers  and  smaller-sized 
newspapers  and  web  sites. 

“As  long  as  you  have  the  data,  the 
a]:)plication  of  the  technology  is  almost 


limitless,”  Smith  says.  “Stories  about 
politics,  budgets,  crime,  travel,  weather, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  things  happening 
on  a  very-local  level  that  have  data  that 
you  could  tell  a  stoiy^  about.” 

Over  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
they’ve  taken  automated  reporting 
into  action  for  a  very  relevant  local 
issue  people  care  a  great  deal  about: 
earthquakes.  Quakebot,  an  algo¬ 
rithm  created  by  database  producer 
Ken  Schwencke,  takes  data  from 
the  U.S.  Geological  Sun^ey  about 
any  earthquake  greater  than  a  3.0 
magnetite  and  converts  it  into  a 
text  stoiy.  The  algorithm  even  adds 
a  map  and  creates  a  headline,  all 
^^^thin  minutes  of  an  earthquake 
first  being  detected. 

According  to  Schwencke,  Quakebot 
eliminates  most  of  the  grunt  work  in 
reporting  on  earthquakes.  Schwencke 


gets  the  byline,  but  all  he  really  has 
to  do  these  days  is  respond  to  a  ping 
from  the  algorithm,  proofread  and  fact 
check  the  post,  and  set  it  to  go  live  on 
the  site.  Think  about  it  like  this:  the 
algorithm  is  looking  at  the  data  the 
same  way  a  reporter  would  during  the 
normal  course  of  reporting  a  story. 

“Algorithms  can  help  you  find  and 
report  the  news,”  L.A.  Times  database 
producer  Ben  Welsh  told  Journalism. 
CO.  ‘'You  can  vTite  code  that  will  ask 
and  answer  the  common  questions 
that  a  reporter  would  ask  when  look¬ 
ing  at  that  same  dataset.” 

The  L.A.  Tim.es  actually  has  several 
bots  like  this  that  help  its  reporters 
get  a  leg  up  on  stories.  One  algorithm 
creates  the  first  sentence  in  the  paper’s 
Homicide  Report,  which  produces 
a  small  storj^  about  every  homicide 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Another 
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algorithm  sends  reporters  a  daily 
email  highlighting  arrests  made  by  the 
LAPD,  paying  special  attention  to  cas¬ 
es  that  may  be  more  worthy  of  more 
reporting,  such  as  an  abnormally  high 
bail.  Another  practical  place  media 
companies  could  look  to  automated 
reporting  is  real  estate.  Real  estate  ads 
are  not  only  a  lucrative  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  for  many  media  companies,  the 
data-rich  nature  of  the  marketplace 
lends  itself  to  the  creation  of  bots  and 
algorithms  to  create  timely,  unique 
content. 

One  company  that  is  on  the 
forefront  of  this  type  of  reporting  is 
Homesnap,  a  real  estate  search  plat¬ 
form  that  uses  data  to  create  engaging 
content  that’s  hyper-relevant  to  local 
readers  interested  in  purchasing  prop¬ 
erties.  In  fact,  one  of  their  best-known 
features  is  the  Homesnap  app,  where 


you  can  snap  a  photo  of  any  home 
using  your  smartphone  and  be  treated 
to  a  wealth  of  information  about  the 
property. 

Thank  algorithms  and  those  pesky 
robot  j  oum  alists. 

“The  wizard  behind  the  curtain  is 
our  immense  database  that  houses  all 
that  information,”  says  Lou  Mintzer, 
the  senior  VP  of  product  develop¬ 
ment  at  Homesnap.  Cobbled  together 
over  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years, 
Homesnap’s  database  cross-references 
traditional  sources  of  real  estate  data, 
like  MLS  listings  and  county  tax  infor¬ 
mation,  with  things  like  Foursquare 
data  and  census  results  to  compare, 
contrast  and  ultimately  paint  a  picture 
of  what  someone  interested  in  a  house 
is  truly  going  to  get. 

“It’s  not  feasible  to  have  a  beat  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  an  individual  zip  code. 


You’d  need  an  army  of  thousands 
of  bloggers  to  cover  that  beat,”  says 
Mintzer,  who  is  interested  in  partner¬ 
ing  with  local  publishers  to  help  them 
tell  better  stories  about  their  local  real 
estate  marketplace. 

So  the  core  message  to  publish¬ 
ers,  both  large  and  small,  is  that 
automated  reporting  can  help  not 
only  better  manage  the  time  of  their 
reporting  staffs,  but  lead  to  more 
relevant  stories  and  even  minimize 
mistakes.  ■ 
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Blend  Old-Time  Reporting 
the  Digitai 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  cover  a  story  today  is 
to  walk  the  beat,  with  one  eye  on  the  Internet 

By  Tim  Gallagher 


You’ve  seen  this,  right? 

You  walk  into  a  restaurant 
and  look  at  a  table  where 
you  see  the  tops  of  the 
heads  of  a  half-dozen  millennials. 

They  are  all  looking  at  phones,  find¬ 
ing  out  what  people  (other  than  the 
people  around  the  table)  are  doing  or 
sajang  or  photographing. 

Now  picture  a  newsroom  like  that. 

Is  that  where  we  are  headed? 

Pick  your  poll.  Indiana  University, 
Pew  Center,  Cision  Media,  they  all  say 
basically  the  same  thing:  Journalists 
are  spending  hours  each  day  on  the 
Internet  doing  research,  searching  for 
sources,  verifying  facts  and  keeping  up 
with  trends  on  their  beats. 

Wliat  happened  to  getting  out  of 
the  office  and  working  the  beat  by 
talking  to  people?  Can  walking  the 
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beat  co-exist  with  digital  reporting?  1 
think  so.  But  it  vail  require  discipline 
and  the  commitment  to  the  value  of 
both  methods  of  gathering  the  story. 

Tlie  Internet  is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  The  lifeblood  of  reporting  is 
information  and  there  is  more  of  it  on 
the  Web’s  media  channels  than  ever 
before.  It  is  a  good  thing.  You  find 
breaking  news.  You  find  sources.  You 
find  expertise.  History.  As  long  as  the 
information  is  verified  (and  reporters 
swear  they  do  the  verification  before 
the  publication),  it’s  all  good. 

Vadim  Lavrusik,  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  manager  at  Facebook,  guides 
reporters  through  the  process  of  set¬ 
ting  up  a  Facebook  page  for  reporting 
on  their  community.  The  page  has 
dozens  of  good  ideas  and  thousands  of 


followers.  One  of  its  best  recommen¬ 
dations  suggests  reporters  set  up  a 
Facebook  page  on  important  ongoing 
stories  in  the  community  and  monitor 
the  conversation. 

Editors  tell  me  that  when  reporters 
tv^eet  during  government  meetings  or 
court  hearings,  they  can  stay  in  touch  with 
the  stoiy^  when  the  reporter  can’t  call. 

But  you  have  to  wonder  what  is  lost 
when  the  discretionar}'  reporting  time 
we  used  to  spend  ^vith  people  is  given 
over  to  regular  interaction  vrith  an 
electronic  source  that’s  always  on  the 
record,  but  can’t  respond  to  questions. 
What  does  a  reporter  miss  when  you 
can  see  only  the  top  of  their  head? 

Reporting  has  to  change,  of  course, 
Consumers  can  tailor  their  informa¬ 
tion  receiving  to  their  tastes.  Blog¬ 
gers  fill  the  desires  of  readers  to  go 
deep  into  a  topic.  Daily  newspaper 
reporters  flit  from  story  to  story  under 
deadline  pressure.  Beat  reporting  is 
not  easy.  There  is  an  avalanche  of 
anecdotal  evidence  about  how  the 
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greatest  stories  of  our  days  came  from 
walking  a  beat.  Working  a  beat.  Get¬ 
ting  to  know  people  \vith  information 
and  building  trust  so  that  they  gave 
you  the  tip  on  the  big  story. 

It  can  be  as  simple  as  asking  a 
favorite  restaurant  waitress,  “What’s 
everj'one  talking  about?” 

Becca  Whitnall  is  one  such  reporter 
who  is  walking  both  sides  of  the  line. 
\\niile  working  for  Patch.com  (that 
bold  experiment  of  a  community  news 
website  that  required  editors  to  live  in 
the  cities  where  they  did  their  report¬ 
ing),  she  scheduled  time  at  the  local 
Starbucks  and  other  popular  places 
in  Moorpark,  Calif.,  a  quiet  suburb 
of  35,000  about  45  miles  north  of 
Ix)s  Angeles.  She  has  now  moved  to  a 
weekly  newspaper  where  she  recently 
wTote  about  what  happened  to  Mar^^— 
a  well-known,  colorful  homeless  wnm- 


an  w'^ho  frequented  the  parking  lot  and 
tables  in  front  of  a  local  groceiy  story 
in  nearby  Westlake,  Calif. 

Mary  had  disappeared  and  Becca 
learned  that  everyone  in  town  w^as 
wnndering  what  had  happened  to  her. 

One  reader  wrote  in  to  tell  that  she 
had  gotten  Mary’s  OK  to  move  her 
into  a  temporary  transitional  living 
center,  and  that  she  was  doing  fine. 

“I  wrote  the  story  and  the  reac¬ 
tion  w'as  overwhelming,”  Becca  said. 
“People  were  calling  and  emailing  to 
say  they  w^ere  relieved  and  to  tell  me 
their  stories  ^vith  Mary— how  they 
bought  her  food,  or  clothing,  or  got 
her  a  hotel  room  when  the  wnather 
w'as  bad.”  It  w^as  a  storj^  that  touched 
the  community. 

Oddly  enough,  when  Becca  posted 
her  story  on  Facebook,  even  more 
“ftiends”  of  Mary  came  flooding  out. 


They  filled  the  post  wath  anecdotes. 

It  w'as  a  real  lesson  for  Becca  and 
her  editors  about  the  powder  of  social 
media  combined  with  the  power  of  ba¬ 
sic  reporting.  It  is  a  great  object  lesson 
for  all  on  how  to  combine  the  power 
of  social  media  and  Internet  research 
with  the  time-honored  traditions  of 
journalism.  ■ 
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Whittling  down  inventory  has  become  a 
hallenging  but  important  pressroom  strategy 


t’s  the  kind  of  thing  that 

keeps  your  pressroom  manag¬ 
ers  up  at  night— or  whenever  it  is 
they’re  supposed  to  be  sleeping. 

Eyeing  that  depleted  bay  of  specialty 
stock  in  an  otherwise  over-stuffed  and 
under-sized  paper  warehouse,  they 
start  to  get  that  sinking  feeling  that 
they  may  not  have  enough  paper  rolls 
for  that  seasonal  tab  that’ll  make  or 
break  the  newspaper’s  end-of-month 
revenue  goals. 

Maybe  the  bay  was  three-quarters 
hill  when  they  had  to  make  the  call 
a  month  ago  whether  to  replenish 
their  inventory,  and  they  fretted  they 
didn’t  have  enough  floor  space  for 
another  truckload.  Maybe  a  commer¬ 
cial  print  job,  or  three,  dropped  in  and 
consumed  a  couple  stacks  more  than 
they  would  have  otherwise  used  in 
the  meantime.  Maybe  while  trying  to 
rotate  stock,  a  different  grade  of  paper 


got  buried  in  the  back  of  that  bay, 
only  to  be  discovered  in  the  11th  hour. 
Maybe  they  never  put  their  eyeballs  on 
the  paper,  and  there  turned  out  to  be 
“ghost  rolls”  in  their  paper  inventory 
system. 

Perhaps  it  wasn’t  a  problem  of 
paper  ordering,  warehousing,  han¬ 
dling,  consumption  or  reporting,  at  all. 
The  mill  might  have  fallen  behind  in 
manufacturing  and  had  to  reschedule 
a  shipment.  The  load  might  have  got¬ 
ten  delayed  in  transit  by  the  trucking 
company  or  rail  line.  The  supply  side 
adds  some  variables  to  an  already 
complex  equation  in  logistics  that  can 
potentially  knock  your  press  schedule 
off-kilter. 

Admittedly,  it’s  a  simpler  matter  for 
some  papers  than  others.  A  newspaper 
with  a  single-wide  press  and  a  fixed 
web  width  (commonly  22  inches) 
might  only  stock  full-  and  half-rolls  (11 


inches)  of  newsprint,  maybe  an  offset 
grade  of  stock  in  fulls  and  halves  for 
special  tab  sections,  and  half-rolls  of 
craft  stock  for  wrapping  pre-prints.  A 
paper  with  a  double-wide  press  and 
fixed  web  \ridths  (commonly  44  inch¬ 
es)  would  necessarily  add  3/4-rolls  (33 
inches)  to  the  mix,  besides  the  22-inch 
halves  and  11-inch  quarters.  There’s  no 
rocket  science  involved  in  any  of  that. 

However,  there  are  exponential 
leaps  in  degree  of  difficulty  for  news¬ 
papers  that  have  web-width  variability 
and  run  various  grades  of  paper  and 
formats  in  the  service  of  an  established 
commercial  web  print  business. 

I  count  my  paper.  The  Fayetteville 
(N.C.)  Obsei'vcr,  among  those.  By 
way  of  example,  in  this  age  of  print 
regionalization,  in  which  print  jobs 
are  coming  to  us  from  as  far  away  as 
Florida  and  West  Virginia,  we  used  33 
different  sizes  and  grades  of  paper  to 
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fulfill  400  web  print  jobs  in  June. 

No,  our  paper  warehouse  isn’t  the  size  of  a  football  field. 
At  7,800  square  feet,  it’s  a  relative  shoe  box  for  the  1,500- 
plus  rolls  we  keep  in  inventor}'  at  any  given  time.  Because 
there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  an  empty  corner  in  adjacent  stor¬ 
age  space  where  we  haven’t  already  tucked  an  odd  roll— 
not  to  mention  some  spillover  paper  storage  in  a  remote 
distribution  center— we’ve  actually  been  scaling  back  on 
some  lesser-used  grades  and  sizes,  even  as  the  total  number 
of  jobs  has  edged  upward. 

It’s  not  an  uncommon  tactic.  “Papers  that  can  do  variable 
web  and  that  have  commercial  print  business  are  whittling 
do^^'n  what  they  keep  in  inventor}',”  said  the  director  of  one 
of  the  newspaper  industry’s  largest  bu}'ing  groups. 

Wliere  in  a  different  economic  climate  they  may  once 
have  stocked  grades  including  35-,  40-,  45-,  50-,  55-  and 
60-pound  groundwood  or  white  offset— “tiy'ing  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people”— now  they  “tr}'  to  standardize  w'ith 
fewer  choices,”  he  said.  “Generally  out  there,  we  hear  of 
reduced  inventory  levels.” 

My  paper  is  holding  about  five  weeks  of  inventor}', 
compared  to  as  many  as  seven  weeks  a  few  years  ago— so 
tight  then  that  paper  rotation  was  a  challenge  for  us.  The 
procurement  director  for  a  large  chain  told  me  he  currently 
shoots  for  a  45-50  day  inventory  level,  which  he  said  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  affiliates  that  receive  their  paper  by  truck.  Those 
that  take  their  paper  via.  rail  might  have  slightly  higher 
inventories,  since  rail  reliability  is  more  questionable.  He 
obseived,  though,  that  some  papers  have  been  slow  to 
whittle  their  supply  down,  “fillfing]  the  space  up”  in  their 
warehouse  “because  they’ve  always  done  it  that  way.” 

Continuing,  “as  circulation  numbers  have  dropped  and 
web  ^vidths  narrowed,”  a  target  inventory  that  used  to 
fill  the  space  can  be  achieved  wth  room  to  spare.  Papers 
should  be  calculating  their  consumption  and  only  storing 
what  they  need,  he  said.  Other\^'ise,  “you  increase  your  risk 
of  running  obsolete  inventory.” 

His  countei-part  at  the  bu}'ing  group  said  his  client’s 
j)apers  tend  to  shoot  for  30-days  inventoiy— some  as  high 
as  45  and  some  as  low  as  20.  “The  days  of  loading  it  up”  in 
the  warehouse  are  over,  he  said. 

Oh,  how  things  change!  In  a  different  lifetime,  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  volatile  paper  markets  of  my  career, 

I  rented  space  in  a  remote  warehouse  and  stocked  up  on 
eight  months  of  newsprint,  based  on  corporate  projections 
of  a  relentless  ratcheting  up  of  paper  prices.  The  tactic 
saved  us  a  bundle. 

With  paper  prices  stable  these  past  several  years,  regional 
logistics  and  some  of  the  value-added  sen'ices  my  news¬ 
print  vendors  are  able  to  provide  help  me  fine-tune  my 
inventoiy'  wth  loads  of  various  kinds  of  stock.  We’re  dove'll 
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News  Herald 

What  has  been  your  greatest  challenge 
and  how  did  you  overcome  it? 

Our  press  was  struck  by  lightning  last  June  forcing  us  to 
print  both  dailies,  10  weeklies  and  the  rest  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  work  off  site  for  eight  days.  The  Dothan  Eagle, 
Tallahassee  Democrat  and  The  Tuscaloosa  News  gave  us 
every  spare  press  minute  working  their  crews  overtime  and 
through  the  July  4th  holiday.  Full  press  was  not  restored 
for  almost  a  month  as  parts  were  flovm  in  from  France 
and  drives  were  shipped  to  and  from  Qiicago  for  repairs. 
We  have  always  had  an  excellent  working  relationship 
\vith  Dothan  and  Tallahassee  even  though  they  are  part  of 
competing  companies  but  this  situation  tested  emergency 
preparedness  and  cooperation  to  the  extreme.  For  those 
who  may  be  wondering,  it  is  a  shaftless,  Goss  Universal  45 
with  dual  points  of  surge  suppression  and  the  total  repair 
was  just  under  $400,000. 

Where  do  you  see  the  future  of  print 
production? 

The  Panama  City  press  has  been  in  service  for  eight 
years  which  is  very  new  compared  to  the  equipment 
near  us.  (Parent  company)  Halifax  Media  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  print  and  we  expect  to  wear  this  press  out  over 
the  next  couple  decades.  We  still  have  press  capacity  so 
we  are  working  to  expand  our  commercial  footprint  in 
the  region  and  beyond.  Those  doomsayers  that  predict 
the  end  of  print  newspapers  should  come  answer  our 
phones  when  we  are  late  getting  on  the  street. 

What  printing  technologies  are  you  most 
excited  about? 

We  have  been  running  Chem-free  plates  for  the 
past  few  months.  The  significant  upside  was  getting 
the  chemistry  and  ovens  out  of  the  building.  We  also 
gained  speed  by  being  able  to  bypass  the  processors. 
There  have  been  some  bumps  along  the  way  as  we 
transitioned,  but  I  believe  this  vc'ill  be  the  direction  for 
the  industry  so  we  decided  to  move  now. 

Ron  Smith  started  his  newspaper  career  in  1998  at  the 
Panama  City  News  Herald’s  camera  department  stripping 
negatives.  In  1999,  he  was  promoted  to  manage  commercial 
printing  sales  and  production.  He  was  named  operations  di¬ 
rector  in 2007 and  ceoersaw  the  consolidation  of  production for 
Tlie  Nortliwest  Florida  Daily  News  and  eight  regional  weekly 
products  into  the  Panama  City  facility  in  2008. 
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to  storing  7-10  days  of  standard  (46- 
inch  web)  hill  rolls  of  newsprint  in  our 
warehouse,  thanks  to  a  distribution 
strategy  by  Kruger  Paper  that  fits  our 
needs  very  nicely. 

Ki’uger’s  Corner  Brook  mill,  on  the 
island  of  Ne^vfoundland,  ships  its 
paper  to  two  ports  of  entry  on  the  East 
Coast— Portand,  Maine  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  In  both  those  cities,  the  mill 
employs  third-party  warehouses  to 
hold  the  stock,  and  lets  their  newspa¬ 
per  customers  draw  from  storage,  as 
needed. 

“We  allow  60  days,  and  pass  along 
the  storage  [fees]  after  that,”  a  Kruger 
spokesman  said.  While  there’s  a  long 
lead  time  for  manufacturing  and 
delivery  to  port,  requiring  accurate 
consumption  forecasting,  the  proxim¬ 
ity  of  the  mill’s  storage  facility  affords 
us  ready  access  to  paper  that  would 
othei’wise  consume  a  large  footprint 
of  our  warehouse  floor— space  that 
gives  us  more  flexibility  for  storing 
the  variety  of  stocks  and  web  widths 
our  commercial  print  customers  have 
come  to  expect. 

As  for  the  dozen  or  so  web  widths 
of  newsprint  we  consume  at  a  less 
predictable  pace,  we  find  a  nimble 
partner  in  Resolute  Forest  Products 
for  that.  A  good  chunk  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  print  work  includes  weekly 
quarter-fold  “tall  tabs”  and  stitched 
and  trimmed  or  glued  booklets  that 
require  28-,  32-  and  35-inch  webs  and 
the  half-rolls  with  which  they  corre¬ 
spond. 

Since  drop-in  commercial  work  can 
deplete  our  shorter  supply  of  those 
sizes,  Resolute’s  Augusta,  Ga.  mill, 
only  3.5  hours  drive  away,  is  our  opti¬ 
mal  source. 

Resolute  is  the  largest  newsprint 
manufacturer  in  North  America.  It’s 
able  to  turn  around  orders  within  a 
couple  weeks,  mix  and  match  web 
sizes  to  fill  out  a  truckload,  and— in 
the  event  of  manufacturing  delays— 
call  on  its  sister  mills  across  North 


America  to  fulfill  an  important  ship¬ 
ment  in  a  timely  way.  “Because  we’re 
a  big  network,  we  can  just  move  stuff 
around,”  a  company  spokesman  said. 
“Our  size  matters.” 

Our  third,  and  only  other  regular 
supplier  of  paper  products,  is  not  a 
mill  but  a  “converter/ merchant”— not 
to  be  confused  with  a  broker.  “There 
are  a  lot  of  good  brokers,  but  we  stay 
away  from  that  term,”  said  Karl  Mc- 
Grann,  CEO  of  McGrann  Paper  Corp. 

McGrann  supplies  us  with  most  of 
our  offset  grades  of  stock,  of  all  sizes. 
Basically,  it  buys  the  paper  directly 
from  the  mills  in  a  pre-manufactured 
state  and  uses  slitter/rewinders  to 
custom-ship  various  web  \vidths  and 
core  types  to  their  customers  across 
the  United  States. 

McGrann  has  three  converter 
plants— in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  and  Rancho  Cucamonga,  Ca¬ 
lif.— and  a  couple  dozen  warehouses 
strewn  across  the  states.  The  company 
has  ties  with  Catalyst  and  Norpac,  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  to  purchase 
the  jumbo  rolls’  used  to  convert  to  a 
finished  product. 

“We  carr}^  a  broader  scope  of  paper 
than  most  people,”  McGrann  said, 
and  specialize  in  “just-in-time”  deliv¬ 
ery.  By  tracking  the  histoiy  of  their 
customers’  paper  consumption,  “we 
try  to  stay  45  days  ahead”  of  them,  an¬ 
ticipating  their  orders  with  the  mills, 
and  having  the  master  rolls  necessary 
to  customize  a  finished  product.  “The 
paper’s  a  commodity.  We  don’t  sell 
paper;  we  sell  service.  We  try  to  out- 
service  everybody.” 

As  if  to  prove  the  point,  he  provided 
prompt  solutions  to  two  shortcomings 
I’ve  experienced  in  doing  business 
with  his  company:  an  answer  as  to 
why  his  rolls  are  all  40  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  whether  it  was  possible  to  get 
50-inchers  instead  (yes,  for  regular, 
full  tiaick  orders);  and,  even  better, 
a  solution  within  24  hours  to  auto¬ 
mate  the  import  of  McGrann  paper 


manifests  into  Ediwise’s  AbitRol  paper 
inventor)'  database.  No  more  manual 
data  entry  of  150  rolls  per  month  into 
AbitRol!  If  only  we’d  asked  five  years 
ago! 

For  their  part  in  it,  Eric  Wee,  vice 
president  of  e-commerce/sales  at 
Ediwise  and  Barbara  Cook,  CIO  at 
McGrann,  have  my  eternal  thanks. 

I’ve  subsequently  learned  that  there 
are  some  30  other  newspapers  still 
using  the  legacy  AbitRol  database 
that  could  benefit  fi’om  this  solution  if 
they  are  buying  paper  from  McGrann 
or  using  another  paper  merchant 
capable  of  generating  manifests  in  the 
correct  format.  All  of  these  AbitRol 
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^  Paper  rolls  converted  by  McGrann  await  shipment  from  regional  warehouses  dotting  the  U.S. 


customers  might  also  be  interested 
to  learn  that  Ediwse  is  currently  of¬ 
fering  to  upgrade  them  to  Edmise’s 
AbiNet  web-based  cloud  sendee,  free 
of  charge,  if  they  convert  by  Sept.  30. 
You’re  welcome! 

Wliile  I’m  talking  about  AbiNet,  I 
might  as  well  solicit  feedback  from 
its  users  in  the  industiy  about  their 
familiarity  \rtth  the  incidence  of  what 
I  call  “ghost  rolls”  in  the  database. 
Wee  understood  what  I  was  talking 
about  when  I  mentioned  them,  and 
the  corporate  procurement  director 
quoted  earlier  seemed  to  understand 

editorsndpublisher.com 


the  concept,  as  well. 

Ghost  rolls,  in  a  nutshell,  are  roll 
numbers  that  appear  in  the  database 
inventor}'  but  do  not  physically  exist 
in  the  warehouse.  Conversely,  it  can 
happen  also  that  a  physical  roll  in  your 
warehouse  can  be  found  not  to  exist 
in  your  database  inventory.  These 
phenomena  can  happen— at  the  mill 
or  in  your  OAvn  warehouse  or  reel 
room— when  improper  paper  han¬ 
dling  procedures  are  employed. 

I’m  interested  to  know  how  many 
papers  have  encountered  them  at 
month-end,  or  when  scanning  a  roll. 


and  what  they’ve  done  to  combat 
recurrence.  Write  me  at  schulte@fay- 
obsen'er.com  or  find  me  on  Linkedin. 
com.  ■ 

(Columnist's  note:  Some  of  my 
industiy  colleagues  quoted  in  this 
article  are  left  unidentified,  at  their 
request.  Their  reticence  to  be  quoted 
for  attribution  luid  mainly  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  their  roles  as  "below-the- 
radar”  negotiators,  and  the  necessity 
for  each  to  secure  corporate  permission, 
to  represent  himself  as  a  company 
spokesman.) 
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Graph  Expo  14: 
Integrating  the 
Entire  Print 
Picture 

This  year’s  show  brings  together  companies 
from  all  aspects  of  the  printing  world  to  learn, 
teach  and  help  others  grow 


By  Ed  Zintel 

Plenty  of  forward-thinking 

information  \vill  be  dispersed 
at  this  year’s  Graph  Expo  14, 
combined  with  the  co-located 


CPP  (Converting  &  Package  Printing) 
Expo,  on  Sept.  28-Oct.  1  at  Chicago’s 
McCormick  Place.  Among  the  high¬ 
lights  for  newspaper-related  printing 


>  As  last  year,  when  it  was  the  Print  13  show, 
visitors  to  the  Newspaper  Pavilion  at  this 
year’s  Graph  Expo  14  will  see  the  latest  in¬ 
novations  and  technologies. 

professionals  are  several  targeted 
educational  sessions,  equipment  and 
services  demos,  and  networking  op¬ 
portunities.  Plus,  the  popular  Execu¬ 
tive  Outlook  technology  and  market¬ 
ing  trends  update  conference,  titled 
this  year,  “Print  That  Performs,”  will 
be  held  on  a  new  date,  on  opening  day, 
Sunday,  Sept.  28,  from  8  a.m.-noon. 

Tlie  overall  theme  of  this  year’s 
Graph  Expo  14  is  “Integrate.”  During 
the  show,  the  “home  base”  hub  for 
professionals  in  in-plant  print  centers 
will  be  The  In-Plant  Place  sponsored 
by  the  In-Plant  Printing  and  Mailing 
Association  (IPMA).  IPMA  will  also 
sponsor  a  free  lunch  and  learn  pre¬ 
sentation  especially  for  in-plant  print 
professionals  on  Sept.  30,  from  11:00 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.  In-plant  attendees 
wnW  find  offerings  of  the  latest  equip¬ 
ment,  products,  and  services  including 
workflow  and  design  software,  digital, 
offset,  and  hybrid  printing,  v\nde  for¬ 
mat  inkjet,  prepress,  postpress  finish¬ 
ing  and  mailing  and  consumables  and 
substrates. 

For  printing  professionals  seeking 
the  answers  to  their  specific  questions, 
show  floor  “Ask  the  Expert”  sta¬ 
tions  can  be  found  inside  Deliver-the 
Mailing  &  Fulfillment  Center,  \Nith 
the  “Ask  the  Mailing  Expert”  station 


We’ll  get  your  babies  home  safe 


Your  babies  deserve  a  reliable,  affordable  trip  into 
the  hands  of  readers  -  dnd  PCF  Is  ready  to  serve. 
Choose  from  a  range  of  affordable  delivery  and 
stand-alone  technology  solutions  to  maximize  the 
efficiency  of  your  distribution  operation.  Buckle  in. 
Let's  ride  into  the  future  together. 
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sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Marketing  Service  Pro\id- 
ers  (AMSP),  and  also  inside  Photo  IMPACT-the  Photo  Im¬ 
aging  Pavilion,  wth  an  “Ask  the  Expert”  station  sponsored 
hy  Photo  Imaging  News. 

Back  this  year  at  Graph  Expo  14  is  the  home  area  for  the 
newspapers  publishing  industr}^:  the  News  Print  Pa\ilion. 
The  9,000-square-foot  exhibit  space  is  devoted  to  the  needs 
of  newspaper  publishers  and  printers  looking  for  ways  to 
cut  costs,  increase  profits  and  make  informed  buying  deci¬ 
sions  in  areas  including  these: 

►  Postpress  and  mailroom  equipment 

►  Digital  presses  (hardware  and  software) 

►  Workflow 

►  Consumables 

*■  Hybrid  production 

►  Offset  presses 

►  CTP  and  associated  plate  bending/punching 

►  and  heatset  technolog}' 

At  the  News  Print  Pawlion,  attendees  "wall  be  able  to 
explore  products  and  senices  in  the  areas  of  software 
(workflow  and  design),  prepress  and  post  press,  digital, 
offset,  hybrid  and  gra\'ure  presses,  mailing,  finishing,  news¬ 
paper  user  groups  and  publishing  trends.  In  addition  to 
E^P,  some  of  the  newspaper-related  companies  who  have 
resen'ed  booth  spaces  at  this  year’s  News  Print  Pawlion 
include  Prolmage  America  Inc.,  Harland  Simon,  Prime 
UV  Systems,  Mohawk,  Pressline  Sendees,  Inc.,  TKS  (USA), 
NELA,  Mabeg  Feeders,  American  Ultra\dolet,  IT  Suplies, 
IIM  Machineiy,  and  Harris  &  Bruno  International. 

Some  of  the  seminars  at  Graph  Expo  14  of  particular 
interest  for  newspaper  printers  and  publishers  are  these: 

►  The  Future  of  the  American  Printer,  Sept.  28, 12:15-1:45 
p.m. 

►  I>ean  Fundamentals— Time  to  Get  Back  to  Basics,  Sept. 
28, 10:30  a.m.-noon 

►  Using  Print  to  Engage  Customers:  Making  Print  Interac¬ 
tive,  Sept.  29,  8:30-10  a.m. 

►  Amped-Up  Print  Automation:  Wliat  You  Must  Know 
NOW,  Sept.  29,  8:30-10  a.m. 

►  Tablet  Apps:  A  Profit  Opportunity  for  Printers,  Sept.  29, 
8:30-10  a.m. 

►  The  Future  of  Offset  and  Digital  Printing,  Sept.  29, 

10:30  a.m.-noon 

►  Using  Print  to  Engage  Customers:  Print  to  Mobile— Re¬ 
tooling  for  New  Profit  Pathways 

►  Value  Added  Techniques  for  Print  that  Performs,  Sept. 
30,  8:30-10  a.m. 

►  Beyond  Sundval:  New  Success  Strategies  for  Small  and 
Medium  Sized  Printers,  Sept.  30,  8:30-10  a.m. 

►  Trend  Alert:  The  Evohdng  Role  of  Production  Inkjet, 
Sept.  30, 10:30-noon 

For  information,  ^dsit  graphexpo.com. 


another  time, 
another  print. 

Print  is  always  on  the  move.  In  dynamic  markets, 
printers  need  to  adapt  to  new  conditions.  This  is 
manroland  web  systems’  focus:  You,  your  business, 
and  your  future.  We  can  show  you  new  perspectives 
with  the  entire  value  chain  in  mind.  Expect  integrated 
solutions  for  successful  business  models, 
manroland  web  systems  Inc.,  Lisle/IL.  WE  ARE  PRINT. 
WWW.  m  a  n  ro  I  a  n  d  -  we  b.co  m 
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The  Steps  to  Successful  Mobile  Strategy 
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Rumble  Mobile  Management  System 


The  point,  though,  is  that  newspaper  publishers  don’t  have  a  choice 
an>anore  if  they  want  their  businesses  to  survive.  They  must  provide 
tlie  news  and  other  products  and  services— in  mobile-friendly  for¬ 
mats.  A  critical  piece  of  the  puzzle  for  publishers  is  figuring  out  what 
strategies  to  use  to  monetize  their  mobile  apps. 


nections  allows  you  to  post  a  message 
about  your  would-be  crush  that  you 
saw  on  the  commute. 

The  app  does  provide  top  news,  but 
that’s  only  one  feature. 

“It  would  be  awesome  if  you  could 
get  a  finder’s  fee  on  that  [every  taxi 
call],”  Clark  said.  “Every  time  some¬ 
body  makes  a  call,  it’s  20  cents.  How 
do  you  integrate  those  sorts  of  things 
where  you  are  actually  helping  the  taxi 
company  and  the  user?” 

These  are  the  kinds  of  strategies 
publishers  should  be  considering,  he 
said. 


Mobile  App  or  Responsive  Site? 

.101  IN  CLARK,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  the  Reese  News  Lab  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  said  that,  at  a  minimum, 
all  publishers  should  have  “responsively  designed”  websites.  Respon¬ 
sive  design  (bit.ly/ltGuXXw)  is  the  optimization  of  the  layout  of  a 
website  for  each  screen  size  so  it  provides  the  best  user  experience. 

“The  cool  part  about  it  with  the  responsive  piece  is  it’s  an  app  that’s 
already  on  your  devices,”  Clark  said.  “I  mean,  everybody  has  a  browser 
on  their  device.  You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  downloading  another 
app.  You  just  have  to  know,  you’re  going  to  XYZ.com,  or  whatever  it 
is.  At  its  ver)^  core,  the  idea  of  having  a  responsive  site  for  mobile  is...  I 
almost  think  you’d  be  foolish  if  you  didn’t  [have  it].” 

The  reality  is  more  and  more  publishers  are  joining  the  mobile  app 
bandwagon— deploying  apps  for  iOS,  Android,  Kindle,  and  other 
platforms— and  fighting  for  space  on  readers’  devices. 


mCommerce  &  Geolocation 

MOBILE  COMMERCE,  or  mCom¬ 
merce,  is  one  way  that  publishers  can 
monetize  their  apps. 

However,  according  to  Nikhil  Modi, 
founder  of  Whiz  Technologies,  which 
recently  created  all  mobile  apps  (iOS, 
Android,  Kindle  Fire)  for  the  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.,  owner  of  13  newspapers 
and  13  television  stations,  he’s  not  see¬ 
ing  much  interest  from  mCommerce 
with  publishers. 

"Whiz  Technologies,  based  in  San 


Headlines  or  Utility? 

CLARK  ISN’T  A  HUGE  FAN  OF  APPS  that  just  provide  headlines.  He 
prefers  practical  ones  that  prowde  some  sort  of  utility,  such  as  the 
Redeye  mobile  apps  (trib.in/UvDnof)  for  iPhone  and  Android. 

The  Redeye  app  provides  real-time  train  and  bus  tracker  times;  you 
can  call  a  taxi  right  through  the  app.  It  also  lets  you  look  for  restau¬ 
rants  and  bars  near  your  location  or  stop.  In  addition.  Missed  Con- 


Community  Engagement; 

Engage  with  the  most  passionate  high  schooi  fans  in  Texas 
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Jose,  Calif.,  also  is  provid¬ 
ing  its  mobile  publishing 
platform  and  monetiza¬ 
tion  engine  to  Scripps. 

On  the  other  hand,  A1 
E.  Azoulay,  co-founder 
and  CEO  of  Rumble,  a  mobile  management  platform  company  based 
in  Tel  Aviv,  said  that  he  expects  geolocation  and  mCommerce  to  re¬ 
ally  explode. 

“Geolocation  is  a  huge  thing.  It’s  extremely  important.  It  should  he 
leveraged  very  well,  especially  when  you  talk  about  newspapers  which 
are  in  local  markets.  Newspapers  have  a  very  good  relationship  vyith 
the  local  SMBs,”  he  said. 

He  explained  that  The  Denver  Post  has  a  good  relationship  with  an 
SMB  there,  and  now,  when  somebody  passes  by  the  store  that  has  the 
mobile  app  installed,  they  receive  an  offer  through  the  app. 

In  terms  of  mCommerce,  he  said  Amazon  -wiYl  pay  publishers  seven 
percent  commission  on  books  that  are  sold  through  their  apps. 

“mCommerce  and  geolocation  are  the  biggest  potential  for  mobile,” 
Azoulay  said.  “Obviously  you  have  to  make  sure  that  the  UX  in  how 
you  deliver  it  is  not  foreign  for  the  experience.  You  can  use  geoloca¬ 
tion  as  a  supplement  to  the  display  ad  revenues.” 


k  The  Dallas  Morning  News’  SportsDayHS 
app  provides  readers,  among  other  things, 
access  to  stories  for  high  school  games  as 
well  as  weekly  rankings,  and  chats  with 
Journalists  and  fans. 


Other  Monetization  Strategies 

ACCORDING  TO  MODI,  its  mobile  publishing  platform  supports  sev¬ 
eral  monetization  strategies:  dowmload  the  app  for  a  one-time  fee,  pay 
meters  and  pajnA'alls,  and  advertising  (banner,  interstitial,  native  and 
pre-roll  \adeo  ads). 

He  finds  downloading  for  a  one-time  fee  the  least  compelling  for 


publishers. 

“To  me,  that’s  the  least  interesting 
monetization,  particularly  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  because  you  may  have  10,000 
users,  you  may  have  20,000  users, 
50,000,  but  you  charge  a  one-time 
fee,  and  then  what?  Your  newsroom 
doesn’t  work  wth  a  one-time  fee.  You 
have  monthly  salaries,”  Modi  said. 

However,  some  publishers  are  using 
this  strategy  or  some  variation  on  it. 

Dallas  Morning  News’  Sports¬ 
DayHS  app  (bit.ly/lrPLAIz)  prowdes 
readers  access  to  stories  for  high 
school  games  and  gives  them  access, 
as  well  as  weekly  rankings,  and  chats 
with  journalists  and  fans.  Tlie  new^s- 
paper  charges  $1.99  to  download  the 
app,  and  sponsors  pay  approximately 
$700,000  annually. 

Adam  Symson,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  digital  officer  of 
Scripps,  said  in  a  statement:  “After  a 
rigorous  vendor  selection  process  last 
year,  we  selected  Whiz  to  deliver  us 
a  customized  mobile  solution,  and  it 
has  become  a  key  building  block  of 
our  mobile  strategy  and  vision.” 

Modi  explained  that  most  of  the 
publishers  he  works  with  use  pay- 
walls,  as  opposed  to  pay  meters.  Few' 
have  pay  meters,  w'hich  let  people 
read  a  specified  number  of  articles 
for  free,  then  the  subscription  screen 
pops  up.  He  noted  that  consumers 
can  get  around  this  by  deleting  the 
app  and  re-dow'nloading  it. 

“Eveiy  group  tends  to  have  different 
strategies  in  terms  of  w'hat  is  going  to 
w'ork  for  them  and  in  their  geography 
with  their  demographics  and  their 
user  base,”  he  said. 

Paywalls  vs.  Pay  Meters 

PAY^VALLS  ON  MOBILE  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular. 

For  example,  The  New  York  Times 
released  in  April  NYT  Now,  an  iPhone 
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¥  John  Clark,  executive  director,  Reese  News 


Azoulay  said  data  should  be  key  to 
publishers’  mobile  strategies. 

“There  should  be  a  complete  back¬ 
end  system  that  can  support  every 
piece  of  your  operation,  that  is  totally 
based  on  data  and  allows  you  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  have  very  clear  visibility  and 
control  of  this  app  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  your  audience,”  Azoulay  said. 

He  added  that  Rumble  analyzes 
data  and  has  layers  of  algorithms.  It 
can  predict  users’  household  income, 
among  other  metrics. 

“We  use  that  data  to  empower  our 
publishers  basically  to  better  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  mobile  product  is 
performing  against  the  user  profile,” 
said  Azoulay. 

Publishers  can  then  create  mobile 
products  for  specific  groups  of  readers 
based  on  that  data— for  example  age, 
gender,  which  part  of  the  mobile  app 
do  they  use  first,  and  more. 

Azoulay  said  publishers  need  several 
things  when  they  launch  monetization 
strategies  on  mobile  apps,  including 
technolo^  integration,  and  a  mobile 
publishing  platform  that  provides  data 
(Rumble  captures  35  data  points  for 
every  impression— from  gender  to  age 


Video 

ACCORDING  TO  A  RECENT  REPORT  from  eMarketer,  mobile  video 
advertising  is  expected  to  quadruple  from  $1.44  billion  this  year  to 
$5.44  billion  in  2018  (bit.ly/lpfkJfr). 

The  study  also  says  that  this  year  mobile  video  advertising  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  up  about  25  percent  of  total  online  video  ads,  while 
in  2018  mobile  video  ads  could  make  up  more  than  44  percent  of  the 
total  online  video  advertising  market. 

This  is  big. 

Additionally,  according  to  eMarketer,  the  number  of  people  who 
wateh  \adeo  on  smartphones  is  expected  to  spike  from  89  million 
in  2014  to  125.4  million  in  five  years.  Viewership  on  tablets  is  also 
expected  to  rise— from  113.4  million  to  149  million. 

Rick  Edmonds,  media  business  analyst  for  The  Poynter  Institute, 
video  ads  are  a  good  solution  for  media  behemoths  like 


This  year  mobile  video 
advertising  is  expected  to 
make  up  about  25  percent 
of  total  online  video  ads, 
while  in  2018  mobile 
>1^^  video  ads  could  make  up 
more  than  44  percent. 


thereto  York  Times  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  but  smaller  papers 
“don’t  have  as  deep  a  talent  pool  to  produce  good  ones,  and  they  may 
be  wooing  a  pool  of  local  advertisers  who  don’t  have  the  building 
blocks  for  a  good  pre-roll  at  hand  that  national  advertisers  do.” 

Edmonds  added  that  using  video  content  from  services  like  the  AP 
can  help  to  an  extent,  but  it  doesn’t  provide  local  video. 


app  that  presents  top  stories  from  the  Times,  article  summaries,  a 
morning  briefing  and  curated  stories  from  across  the  web. 

The  Times  would  not  tell  E^P  if  the  app  is  making  any  money,  but 
based  on  information  from  the  Jzmes’ website  and  trying  out  the  app, 
the  newspaper  is  using  a  tw'o-pronged  approach  to  mobile  monetiza¬ 
tion:  pajwall  and  ads. 

The  cost  for  access  to  all  content  in  the  app  is  $8  per  month. 
Subscribers  also  can  access  NYT  Now  stories  on  NYTimes.com.  The 
Tfrnes’ digital  subscriptions  cost  $15  to  $35  a  month. 

Tlie  Times  also  sells  native  ads,  called  Paid  Posts,  in  the  NYT  Now  app. 

Modi  said  that  many  publishers  are  signing  on  with  pre-roll  video  ads. 
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to  location  to  time  to  what  part  of  the  app  the  user  entered  first). 

He  also  said  publishers  should  have  a  platform  that  provides 
flexibility  for  monetization— they  should  be  able  to  see  how  the  ads 
perform  and  be  able  to  easily  make  changes  based  on  that  data. 

Additionally,  Azoulay  mentioned  that  the  user  experience  is  also 
important. 

“It’s  important  to  be  very  sensitive  about  how  the  UX  is  combined 
with  the  entire  product,”  he  said,  to  provide  the  best  user  experience. 

He  added  that  publishers  have  many  options  to  try  out  when  it 
comes  to  mobile  monetization,  including  advertising  (banner,  rich 
media,  video,  interstitial— this  is  when  the  user  sees  an  ad  after  so  many 
swipes),  programmatic  and  native  ads,  content  sjndication,  and  mCom¬ 
merce  and  geolocation,  as  mentioned  above.  He  also  noted  that  native 
(in-stream)  ads  are  very  popular  right  now  among  publishers. 

Strategies  for  Smartphones,  Tablets 

BEHAVIORS  OF  SMARTPHONE  and  tablet  users  are  changing.  This 


is  according  to  a  study  by  Media 
Technolog}'  Monitor  mentioned  in  a 
blog  post  by  The  International  News 
Media  Association  (bit.ly/ljRkTKG). 

A  portion  of  the  INMA  blog  post 
reads:  “If  a  new's  organization  can 
create  a  daily  audience  that  spends 
30  minutes  a  day  or  more  reading 
content  inside  a  controlled  enriron- 
ment,  then  suddenly  an  argument 
to  charge  premium  rates  begins  to 
emerge.  Perhaps  that  premium  rate 
might  just  have  some  staging  pow'er, 
unlike  what  is  being  experienced  at 
most  Web  sites.” 

According  to  the  MTM  study,  50 
percent  of  tablet  users  check  out  the 
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news  regularly  from  their  devices. 

However,  the  INMA  blog  post  points  out: 
the  smartphone  has  deeper  penetration 
in  virtually  all  markets  globally.  It’s  been 
reported  that  more  people  have  a  smart¬ 
phone  than  have  a  toothbrush.  Also,  the 
smartphone  is  accessed  on  average  more 
than  100  times  a  day  and  is  truly  a  personal 
device.  As  such,  it  should  be  an  ideal  place 
to  develop  the  next  successful  news  busi¬ 
ness  model.” 

Clark  said  it  makes  sense  that  people 
spend  more  time  on  their  tablets. 

“People  are  engaging  with  their  tablets 
much  like  they  would  a  book  or  a  paper,” 
he  said.  “You’re  willing  to  give  it  more  time. 
I  did  a  quick  poll  here— you  can  see  it. 
People  are  willing  to  engage  with  it  a  little 
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bit  more.  That’s  the  difference  between  a  mobile  de¬ 
vice— it’s  quick,  it’s  a  time  killer.  It  might  be  a  20-min- 
ute  time  killer,  but  it’s  still  a  time  killer.  The  tablet,  for 
whatever  reason,  seems  like  more  of  an  intimate  device, 
where  you’re  willing  to  do  a  little  more  with  it” 

Clark  said  that  because  people  have  different  behav¬ 
iors  using  different  devices,  there  should  be  different 
monetization  strategies,  based  on  “what  the  user’s  do¬ 
ing  at  that  time.” 

“You  look  at  newspapers— we  put  up  ads  in  a  newspa¬ 
per.  Then,  the  Internet  comes  along,  and,  great,  we  put 


ii 


We’re  not  taking 
advantage— it’s  not 
necessarily  the  device 
or  the  platform.  We’re 
not  taking  advantage 
of  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  user  that’s  engaging 
with  that  content. 

—  John  Clark,  Reese  News 
Lab  executive  director 


up  ads  on  the  Internet.  So,  the  mobile  comes  along,  and 
we  put  up  ads  on  the  sites.  We’re  not  taking  advan¬ 
tage— it’s  not  necessarily  the  device  or  the  platform. 
We’re  not  taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
user  that’s  engaging  with  that  content,”  he  said,  adding 
that  more  traditional  advertising  strategies  may  work 
better  on  a  tablet. 

He  said  native  advertising  works  especially  well  on 
phones,  but  value  is  especially  important  when  consid¬ 
ering  monetization  strategies. 

Clark  mentioned  the  Weather  Channel  app.  He  finds 
that  app  particularly  useful  because  it  provides  a  util¬ 
ity— it  only  provides  the  weather. 

He  added  that  there  is  talk  of  the  Weather  Channel 
getting  into  the  health  and  workout  business. 

“That’s  brilliant  to  me.  They  have  weather,  and  that 
has  total  impact  on  someone  that’s  going  to  go  out  and 
jog.  By  virtue  of  giving  people  a  sort  of  utility  to  help 
them  out  with  that,  they  can  then  get  in  front  of  them 
with  the  weather,”  he  said.  ■ 
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How  newspapers  can  train,  motivate 
and  reward  their  sales  team 


Assembling  the  Tool  Kit 

To  collect  the  right  tools,  sales 
teams  need  to  partner  wth  the  right 
people.  With  30  years  of  experience, 
Sales  Transformation  Now  (sal- 
estransformationnow.com)  co-founder 
Mike  Centorani  has  helped  more  than 
20  newspapers,  Yellow  Pages  publish¬ 
ers,  direct  mail  companies  and  search 
companies  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
in  17  countries.  He  considers  change 
itself  the  biggest  challenge  for  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staffs. 

“Twelve  to  15  years  ago,  newspapers 
were  able  to  go  out  and  pitch  projects 
to  advertisers.  It  was  a  necessary'  evil 
for  them  because  they  knew  they  had 
to  be  there  in  order  to  reach  custom¬ 
ers,”  said  Centorani.  “As  traditional 
media  usage  drops  off,  traditional  me¬ 
dia  sales  reps  are  not  comfortable  "wath 
the  transition  or  with  selling  digital 
products.  They  either  retire  or  move 
into  other  industries.” 

His  solution  is  to  “train  (reps)  to 
become  product  experts.” 

“Often,  it’s  a  data  dump  where  they 
get  too  much  information  too  soon,” 
he  said,  ‘“fhey  could  have  40  products 
to  sell.  What  they  need  to  do  is  spend  a 
lot  of  time  in  the  sales  process.” 

Centorani  encouraged  sales  reps 
to  do  a  “deep  dive”  into  the  company. 
“Normally,  a  customer-needs  analysis 
asks  business-related  questions  like, 
‘What’s  your  advertising  budget  like?’ 
Instead,  they  should  take  it  from  a 
consumer’s  approach  and  ask  specific 


Search  engine  optimization.  Social  media  management. 
Mobile.  Pay  per  click.  Google  AdWords.  These  are  tern^s  that 
today's  newspaper  sales  person  should  be  knowledgeable 
about  when  speaking  with  clients.  As  the  advertising  land¬ 
scape  transforms  and  the  needs  of  the  customers  shift  to 
where  the  readers  are.  sales  people  are  arming  themselves 
with  the  right  skills  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  Whether 
it's  repackaging  their  print  classifieds  section  or  training  their 
sales  force,  publishers  are  investing  in  the  continued  growth 
of  their  printed  and  digital  products  and  finding  success. 


questions  significant  to  the  business.” 

To  do  that,  Centorani  said  sales 
reps  should  know  the  business’s  focus 
areas.  “How  they  make  money,  where 
they  would  like  to  be,  drill  down  to 
their  separate  businesses  and  indi¬ 
vidual  profit  centers,”  he  said.  ‘Yes, 
it’s  more  work,  but  you  need  to  attract 
and  keep  clients... sales  reps  usu¬ 
ally  want  to  sell  the  smallest  package 
because  it’s  the  easiest  to  sell,  but  that 
doesn’t  lead  to  a  lot  of  renewals.” 

According  to  Centorani,  sales  reps 


ASALES  FORCE  to  be 


tend  to  be  impatient,  but  he  suggests 
they  learn  discipline  and  patience, 
“They  make  quick  conversations  and 
quick  sells,  but  w'as  it  the  right  sale?” 

At  the  Commercial  Appeal  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  Stephanie  Boggins  manages  a 
department  of  72  ^^^th  25  outside  sales 
reps.  She  and  Centorani  have  worked 
together  for  more  than  a  year.  Prior 
to  that,  Boggins  said  “We  had  a  gap  in 
our  sales  process  which  was  inhibiting 
us  from  garnering  the  amount  of  new 
business  we  were  looking  for.”  Since 
applying  Centorani’s  sales  process, 
Boggins  said  she  has  seen  “incredible 
improvements.” 

“We  started  closing  larger  cam- 
jiaigns,  more  new  business,  asking 
l^ctter  questions  and  the  feedback 
from  customers  has  been  phenom¬ 
enal,”  she  said.  “We  are  seen  as  true 
consultants.” 

Before  starting  360 
Ad  Sales  (360ad- 
sales.com),  chief 
executive  officer 
Ryan  Dohrn 
spent  eight  years 
wth  Morris 

Communications  as  general  manager, 
interactive.  He  currently  trains  and 
coaches  more  than  60  media  compa¬ 
nies  each  month. 

Dohm  said  the  biggest  challenges 
he  sees  wth  newspaper  sales  teams  ai'e 
the  veteran  sales  people  who  are  hartng 
difficulty  grasping  digital,  but  it’s  not  the 
products  causing  confusion. 

“(Sales  teams)  need  to  sink  their 
teeth  in  and  understand  the  products 
for  the  advertisers,”  he  said.  “They 
need  to  create  multimedia  packages. 

If  the  sales  people  can’t  see  that,  the 
business  wdll  suffer.  The  secret  is  they 
need  to  instantly  understand  how 
multimedia  packages  can  benefit 
advertisers.  Publishers  used  to  operate 
with  their  gut— that  used  to  work- 
now  it  starts  \rtth  the  readers  and 


what  they  want.” 

Even  though  “advertisers  are  fleeing 
print  for  digital,”  said  Dohrn,  sales 
people  are  constantly  requesting  help 
on  “how  not  to  cannibalize  print  for 
digital.” 

“Tlie  problem  is  marketing,”  he  said. 
“Ix)ok  at  where  you  live  and  at  adver¬ 
tisers  like  car  dealers  and  jewelere. 
Tlie^re  eveiywhere.  They  understand 
marketing  101.  You  need  to  advertise  in 
multiple  ways  on  multiple  days.” 

To  be  successful,  Dohrn  said  sales 
people  need  to  help  advertisers  un¬ 
derstand  multimedia.  “Offer  a  better 
affordable  package  that  includes  print, 
social  media  and  video.  Don’t  make  it 
print  verses  digital.” 

As  president  of  Classified  Executive 
Training  and  Consulting  (classifiedex- 
ecutivetraining.com),  Janet  DeGeorge 
specializes  in  print/online  and  display 
classified  advertising  sales  strategies 
for  newspapers  and  their  websites. 


including  sales  training  of  inside  and 
outside  sales  reps,  training  of  new 
classified  managers,  and  redesigns  of 
print  and  online  products  and  rate 
packages.  Pre\iously,  she  spent  13 
years  'with  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  Neios  managing  the  inside  sales 


team. 

“The  biggest  change  post-recession 
is  lack  of  sales  staff.  There  are  not 
enough  feet  on  the  street,  not  enough 
inside  reps  making  outbound  calls  to 
get  back  to  pre-recession  revenues,” 
DeGeorge  said.  “Sales  staff  cuts  have 
to  be  replenished  in  order  to  get  the 
money  back  again.” 

Getting  new  business  is  also  a  large 
concern  for  newspapers,  according  to 
DeGeorge.  “We  are  not  talking  about 
selling  one  advertiser  one  time,  but 
taking  the  step-by-step  procedures 
to  grow  customers  who  will  advertise 
ever)'  week  in  print  and  online.  Con¬ 
cerns  also  range  from  what  I  call  ‘1999 
rates’  (too  high)  to  online  and  print 
products  that  need  entire  makeovers 
in  order  to  make  them  sellable  again.” 

When  the  GrandJunction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel  wanted  to  “punch 
up”  its  advertising  offerings  three 
years  ago,  publisher  Jay  Seaton  used 


DeGeorge’s  consulting  services  to  help 
his  25  advertising  staff  members.  Like 
other  newspapers  in  the  country,  the 
Daily  Sentinel  was  seeing  a  decline  in 
its  classified  section. 

“It  wasn’t  because  of  Facebook  or 
Craigslist.  It  was  because  our  offerings 


“(Sales  teams)  need  to  sink  their 
teeth  in  and  understand  the 
products  for  the  advertisers.” 
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(Left  to  right)  Ryan 
Dohrn,  CEO/founder  of 
360  Ad  Sales  Force:  Jay 
Seaton,  Grand  Junction 
Daily  Sentinel  publisher: 
Ron  Belyea,  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune  digital 
sales  manager;  Amie 
Stein,  Local  Media  As¬ 
sociation  training  and 
development  trainer 


were  too  small,”  Seaton  said.  “And  our 
type  and  presentation  was  too  small. 
There  was  too  much  data  in  one  space. 
We  learned  to  repackage  and  redesign 
the  layout  to  become  more  reader- 
friendly.” 

He  added,  “Our  classified  sales  staff 
learned  sales  tools  we  didn’t  have 
before.  They  were  able  to  sell  ads  that 
used  to  be  $75  to  $100  for  $250.  Since 
we  were  able  to  up  sale  more  aggres¬ 
sively,  we  made  more  revenue.  The  re¬ 
packing  and  redesign  gave  us  a  forum 
to  sell  and  it  made  an  impact.” 

DeGeorge  said  Seaton’s  entire 
advertising  staff  was  motivated  and 
focused  on  change.  “They  took  my 
planned  strategy  for  them  step  by 
step  and  rebuilt  new  strong  products 
in  employment,  auto  and  real  estate. 
Even  today,  years  later,  these  products 
are  as  strong  as  ever.” 

Wlien  Local  Media  Association 
(localmedia.org)  wanted  to  build  out 
its  training  dmsion,  the  organization 
hired  Amie  Stein  as  its  training  and 
development  trainer.  During  her  sales 
and  advertising  career,  she  has  worked 


\rith  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  Journal 
Register  Co.  and  Lee  Enterprises. 

Many  of  the  challenges  she  sees 
sales  reps  facing  are  technolog>^-based 
and  deciding  which  platforms  are  the 
best  ones.  “SMBs  (small-to-medium 
businesses)  are  navigating  through 
a  lot  of  clutter.  They  need  strategic 
partners  to  not  just  sell  them  ads,  but 
help  them  adapt  to  changes.” 

Stein  said  building  relationships  with 
adveitisers  plays  a  big  part.  “You’re  able 
to  fine-tune  their  goals  and  customize 
strategies  to  obtain  them.” 

arasota  (Ela.) 
Herald-Tribune 
digital  sales  man- 
ager  Ron  Belyea 
is  now  a  Google 
AdWords  certified 
partner,  thanks  to 
Stein.  His  team  of  10  includes  a  digital 
specialist  and  digital  account  execu¬ 
tives. 

Belyea  considers  pay  per  click  as 
one  of  the  industry’s  greatest  chal¬ 
lenges.  “Before,  Yellow  Pages  were  our 


biggest  competitor,  now  when  people 
search  for  services,  they  go  right  to 
Croogle,”  he  said.  “Knowing  Google 
AdWords  makes  you  stand  out  among 
3'our  competitors  and  understand  the 
client’s  campaign  better.” 

Through  a  webinar  course,  Belyea 
said  Stein  was  able  to  simplify  sample 
tests  and  exams  so  that  a  sales  person 
could  understand  it.  As  a  result,  Be¬ 
lyea  passed  his  certification  exam  on 
the  first  tr>^ 

With  pay  per  click,  Belyea  under¬ 
stands  it’s  like  “stealing  revenue  from 
someone  else,”  so  sales  people  should 
make  sure  they  have  the  right  training 
to  get  the  clicks. 

“It’s  little  things  like  someone 
looking  for  eyeglasses,  who  types  in 
‘glasses’  in  the  search  bar,  but  instead 
wine  glasses  come  up,”  he  said.  “'Lliose 
are  things  you  wouldn’t  normally  get 
in  sales  training,  but  you  would  with 
Google  AdWords.” 

“Climbing  Mt.  Everest" 

If  publishers  w^ant  a  successful 
sales  team,  they  need  to  hire  people 
with  the  right  skill  sets  and  cultivate 
their  current  staff  with  incentives  and 
extended  learning. 

Dohrn  advises  publishers  to  hire 
sales  people  who  can  be  educators. 
“New  products  come  out  every  day 
and  they  need  to  be  able  to  teach 
people  about  them.”  Communication 
plays  a  big  part,  but  Dohrn  said  sales 
people  should  also  “listen  more  and 
talk  less”  in  order  to  find  what  adver¬ 
tisers  need. 

During  his  training  sessions,  Dohrn 
helps  sales  people  identify  their  “D 
Factor”— -the  one  thing  that  makes  the 
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Top  10  Critical  Sales  Ouestions 


1.  If  we  could  create  the  perfect  ad  for  you, 
what  would  it  look  like  and  what  would  you 
want  to  happen  from  the  ad? 

2.  How  many  times  does  a  new  customer  of 
yours  need  to  see  your  advertising  message 
before  they  make  a  decision  to  do  business 
with  you? 

3.  What  are  the  three  main  goals  you  are 
trying  to  accomplish  with  your  advertising? 
Be  specific.  How  long  have  you  been  trying 
to  reach  these  goals? 


4.  What  ad  campaigns/types  of  ads  have 
worked  for  you  over  the  last  12  months  to 
meet  your  goals?  Why  did  the  ads  work? 
What  ads  have  not?  Why  did  they  not  work? 

5.  Are  there  any  new  products  or  services 
you  will  debut  in  the  next  six  months? 

6.  How  does  social  media  play  a  role  in  your 
advertising  campaigns? 

7.  Do  you  have  any  video  to  promote  your 
product/service? 


8.  Do  you  have  a  system  in  place  to  track 
your  advertising?  Dedicated  call-in  numbers, 
special  promo  codes,  unique  web  sites, 
unique  URL’s,  dedicated  promo  cards, 
coupons? 

9.  What  is  your  budget  to  reach  your  adver¬ 
tising/marketing  goals? 

10.  If  I  can  prove  to  you  that  we  can  help 
you  meet  your  goals  (described  in  #3)  for 
the  budget  you  have  specified,  would  you 
consider  running  a  multimedia  ad  campaign 
with  us?  Ask  for  the  order! 

Source:  360  Ad  Sales 


salesperson  diiferent  than  every  other 
sales  rep  out  there.  It  all  comes  do\\Ti 
to  their  sales  process  and  their  organi¬ 
zation  and  time  management  skills. 

“Each  sales  person  should  have 
three  to  four  success  stories  to  share 
with  clients,”  he  said.  “They  need 
a  comeback  for  each  objection.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  about  money  or 
figures;  don’t  think  dollars  signs.  It 
can  be  something  as  simple  as  saying, 
‘Well,  this  company  has  been  with  us 
for  15  years’  and  go  from  there.” 

ccording  to 
Centorani,  the 
number  one 
thing  SMBs 
wish  for  is  a 
sales  rep  that 
understands 
their  business/industiyL  “They  w'ant 


someone  to  speak  their  language... 
connect  to  the  business  owner  with 
the  desire  to  help  the  business  suc¬ 
ceed,  not  just  sell  to  them,  but  to  help 
them.” 

Keeping  a  skill  tracker  is  a  part  of 
Centorani’s  training  process.  His  skill 
tracker  tool  allows  managers  to  track 
the  progress  of  their  sales  reps  and 
assess  each  rep’s  skills  indi\idually. 

ITie  skill  tracker’s  goal  is  to  help  each 
rep  move  one  step  to  the  next,  moving 
them  from  left  to  right  on  the  chart, 
tracking  the  sales  call  to  securing  the 
sale. 

Since  sales  reps  need  to  be  great  at 
a  number  of  different  skills,  Centorani 
said  the  skill  tracker  focuses  on  the 
process  and  not  on  the  results.  Manag¬ 
ers  know^  w^here  each  sales  rep  stands 
on  the  chart  and  can  work  on  one  sales 
rep  at  a  time  to  help  them  improve. 


similar  to  a  coach  working  wdth  an 
athlete.  He  suggested  that  manage¬ 
ment  meet  wth  sales  reps  at  least 
t\^^ce  a  month  to  track  their  progress. 

“When  I  ask,  ‘Did  you  have  a  good 
day?’  and  you  say,  ‘Yeah,  I  made  a  lot 
of  sales,’  that’s  not  a  good  day,”  Cen¬ 
torani  said.  “If  you  moved  one  sales 
rep  one  block  to  the  right  (on  the  skill 
tracker),  that’s  a  great  day.  That’s  a 
longer  term  investment.” 

Centorani  said  when  he  meets  wdth 
newspapers,  he  meets  with  upper 
management  members  first  w'hile  the 
“sales  reps  are  the  last  piece  of  the 
puzzle.” 

“We  take  care  of  the  frontline 
managers  first,”  he  said.  “If  w^e  don’t, 
then  after  we  leave,  it’ll  be  like  taking 
the  foot  off  the  pedal.  From  the  CEO 
dowm,  consistent  training  should  be  in 
place.” 


An  Intuitive  Advertising  Exp&i 


wave 


At  the  Daily  Sentinel,  Seaton  said, 
“We  tiy  to  bring  in  someone  for 
intensive  sales  training  every  other 
year.  We  use  webinars  wth  regular¬ 
ity,*  and  though  we  try  to  incorporate 
at  least  one  piece  of  sales  training  per 
week  into  our  sales  meetings,  we  are 
not  as  perfect  as  we  would  like  to  be. 

I  believe  that  continued  coaching  of  a 
sales  force  —  no  matter  how  seasoned 
—  is  essential.  Great  baseball  hitters 
get  coached  on  a  daily  basis.  Why 
shouldn’t  our  sales  people?” 

or  Belyea  and  his 
digital  sales  team, 
“it’s  a  hard  mix  to 
find  the  geek  in 
a  sales  person’s 
body.” 

“You  need  to 
find  that  passionate  person  whose  eyes 
\rill  light  up  when  thejtye  talking  about 
Facebook,  but  they  also  need  to  know 
how  to  create  a  successful  Facebook 
campaign,”  he  said. 


Once  all  the  training  pays  off,  keep¬ 
ing  sales  reps  motivated  and  reward¬ 
ing  them  should  come  into  play.  At 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  big  and  small 
successes  are  celebrated.  Boggins  has 
rewarded  her  team  with  department 
karaoke,  happy  hour  and  a  fiesta. 

“Just  a  high  five  and  a  shout  out  can 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world,” 
she  said. 

“Goals  should  be  based  on  trends 
and  budget,  not  last  year,”  DeGeorge 
said.  “Incentives,  contests,  prizes,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  be  based  on 
personal  bests.  If  prizes  only  go  to  the 
top  seller,  the  same  person  wins  every 
time.  On  a  personal  best  basis,  the 
incentive  is  to  beat  your  own  best,  not 
outran  a  co-worker.” 

Dohrn  recommended  motivating 
sales  reps  with  a  great  work  environ¬ 
ment.  “Look  beyond  compensation. 
Look  at  giving  them  more  days  off, 
more  vacation  time,  a  good  parking 
spot... or  send  them  to  classes  or  create 
book  clubs  centered  on  business  books 


so  they  can  keep  up  with  the  latest 
sales  expertise.” 

Office  culture  is  also  important  to 
Centorani.  “Set  up  an  environment 
where  the  rep  knows  they’re  getting 
better.  Help  them  be  successful.  If 
they  love  what  they’re  doing  and  are 
helping  customers,  the  money  will 
take  care  of  itself.” 

He  added,  at  the  same  time,  let  reps 
know  it’s  okay  to  fail.  “Still  praise  them 
and  help  them  get  better... if  they  don’t 
hit  their  quota,  learn  from  it... go  back 
to  the  skill  tracker  and  work  on  one 
skill  at  a  time.”  And  when  they  show 
improvement,  “Make  them  feel  like 
they  climbed  Mt.  Everest.” 

Why  Change  is  Needed  Now 

As  the  advertiser’s  needs  evolve  and 
the  skills  of  the  sales  force  adapt  to 
these  changes,  there  are  certain  things 
sales  managers  and  their  reps  should 
keep  an  eye  on. 

“Look  hard  at  separating  your  print 
and  digital  sales  teams,”  Stein  said.  “If 
your  digital  revenue  is  20  percent  or 
more  of  your  core  revenue,  consider 
spinning  them  off  into  separate  sales 
teams  and  working  in  non-traditional 
ways.” 

Belj'ea  said  print  and  digital  teams 
should  work  collaboratively.  “Don’t 
pit  print  versus  digital.  It  should  not 
be  either/or,  but  it  should  be  shared 
commission,  doing  what  is  best  for  the 
client.” 

Dohrn  said  as  much  as  sales  reps 
need  to  focus  on  new  business,  they 
also  need  to  focus  on  retention.  “Many 
don’t  have  a  formal  strategy.  They 
need  to  keep  in  contact  with  them, 
invite  them  to  events,  take  them  out 
to  lunch... some  reps  think  sending  a 
Christmas  card  once  a  year  is  enough, 
but  they  need  to  formalize  a  retention 
plan  to  be  successful.” 

“Every  newspaper  needs  to  modern¬ 
ize  their  print  and  online  products  in 
order  to  stay  relevant.  That  means 
from  the  front  page  to  the  last  page,” 
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DeGeorge  said.  “Advertising  sections 
need  to  be  redesigned  and  modern¬ 
ized  as  well.  Every  newspaper  needs  to 
bring  their  best  artists  to  the  table  to 
clean  up  their  print  and  online  sites.” 


entorani  said 
publishers  have 
no  choice  but  to 
change.  “Being  a 
necessary  eWl  is 
gone.  You  either 
change  or  you 
won’t  be  around  in  five  years.  Become 
a  long-term  ad\asor  and  partner  wth 
SMBs  and  focus  on  the  end  result.”  If 
a  relationship  is  not  built  upon  first, 
advertisers  are  more  likely  to  leave 
after  three  months  if  they  don’t  see 
results,  he  said. 

Newspapers  should  also  think  about 
the  future  of  their  sales  force  by  re¬ 
cruiting  millennials  to  join  their  team. 


“Older  publishers  don’t  understand 
that  millennials  are  a  phenomenal 
workforce,”  Dohrn  said.  “They’re 
big  on  contribution  and  not  always 
motivated  by  money,  just  a  good  work 
culture.” 

At  LMA,  Stein  is  also  involved 
wth  Career  Connect,  a  recruitment 
program  focused  on  connecting 
soon-to-be  college  graduates  from 
advertising,  business  and  sales 
programs  tvith  their  media  partners. 
“Be  open  to  hiring  different  tj^jes  of 
experiences,”  she  said. 

Seaton  said  in  Western  Colorado, 
print  is  still  a  powerful  advertising 
medium.  “I  remain  dubious  about  the 
next  shiny  digital  thing.. .I’d  rather 
focus  on  good  management,  execution 
and  customer  service... the  days  where 
we  sit  around  waiting  for  the  phone  to 
ring  are  long  gone.  We  need  sales  reps 
who  ^vill  manage  sales  aggressively 


hand  to  hand.” 

“It  is  all  about  relationships,” 
DeGeorge  said.  “People  like  to  do 
business  \^^th  sales  reps  they  like  and 
trust  on  both  outside  and  inside  sales. 
There  are  so  many  choices  for  business 
o\\Tiers  for  their  advertising  dollars. 

A  smart,  well-trained  sales  rep  knows 
how  to  guide  the  business  o^^^le^  to 
choose  them  and  their  newspaper 
products.” 

According  to  Boggins,  the  role  of 
the  sales  rep  vAW  continue  to  change. 
“Sales  reps  have  had  to  tinly  make  that 
evolution  into  consultants... we  have 
really  changed  our  culture  and  our 
sales  environment  so  that  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  striving  for  the  ‘trusted  ad\asor’ 
status  with  our  customers.” 

These  changes  v\all  not  slow  dovvn, 
Stein  said,  and  sales  reps  should  be 
adaptable.  “They  should  not  be  threat¬ 
ened  by  (change),  but  imdgorated.”  ■ 


to  be 


Journalists  and  whistleblowers 
battle  for  the  public  good 
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By  Gretchen  A.  Peck 

ExposeFacts.org  made  news  in  July  when  it  created  a  series  of 
“pro-whistleblower”  posters  that  were  strategically  placed  around 
Washington,  D.C.  One  of  the  graphics  featured  Daniel  Ellsberg  imploring 
passersby  to  expose  lies  and  crimes.  Similar  campaigns  are  reportedly  in 
the  works  for  Wall  Street  and  Silicon  Valley. 


Though  the  geography  and  audi¬ 
ences  may  differ,  the  messages  are 
consistent  and  clear:  \Vliistleblowers 
welcome.  Wliistleblowers  wanted. 
\^^listleblowers  are  in  demand. 

WHiile  at  the  Southland  technolog>' 
conference  in  Tennessee  earlier  this 
year,  former  Vice  President  A1  Gore 
was  asked  about  his  thoughts  on  Ed¬ 
ward  Snowden.  The  Guardian's  Ewen 
MacAskill  reported  that  Gore  refused 
to  be  sucked  into  the  traitor-versus- 
hero  debate,  but  did  acknowledge  that 
he  thought  Snowden’s  disclosures, 
made  while  using  the  alias  “Cincinna- 
tus,”  had  been  “an  important  sendee.” 

“I’m  not  sure  that  I  would  say  that 
it’s  a  good  time  to  be  a  whistleblower, 
but  it  does  seem  to  be  an  important 
time  to  be  a  whistleblower,  at  least 
in  America,”  Garrett  Robinson  said. 
Robinson  is  a  security  and  privacy 
engineer  for  Mozilla,  and  the  lead  de¬ 
veloper  of  Freedom  of  the  Press  Foun¬ 
dation’s  SecureDrop.  “The  Obama 
administration  has  been  extremely 
aggressive  in  prosecuting  federal 
whistleblowers. ...  More  than  all  pre\d- 
ous  administrations  combined.  That’s 
somewhat  ironic— in  fact,  it’s  incred¬ 
ibly  ironic,  given  that  his  campaign 
promises  to  be  the  most  transparent 
administration  in  historj'. 

“I  think  it’s  a  dangerous  time  to  be 
a  whistleblower,  particularly  a  federal 
government  or  a  national  security 
whistleblower,  because  the  potential 
penalties  are  fierce.  You  know,  Chelsea 
Manning  is  facing  30  years  in  prison. 
Edward  Snowden  can’t  return  to  his 
home  countr}',”  Robinson  said,  adding 
that  others  have  been  incarcerated 
or  had  their  lives  and  reputations 


decimated. 

“There  have  always  been  anony¬ 
mous  sources,”  according  to  Lowell 
Bergman,  the  Reva  and  Da\dd  Logan 
Distinguished  Chair  for  investigative 
journalism  at  UC  Berkeley’s  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism.  Bergman  is 
a  Pulitzer  Prize-awarded  journalist. 

In  1977,  he  co-founded  the  Center  for 
Investigative  Reporting,  and  spent  14 
years  with  CBS’  “60  Minutes,”  where 
he  was  perhaps  best  kno\NTi  for  blow¬ 
ing  the  lid  off  Big  Tobacco,  an  inves¬ 
tigative  pursuit  that  became  the  basis 
for  A1  Pacino’s  role  in  “The  Insider.” 
Bergman  is  also  a  correspondent  and 
producer  for  PBS’  “Frontline.” 


Though  anonymous  sources  aren’t  a 
fresh  phenomenon,  the  legal  and  rhe¬ 
torical  climate  for  whistleblowers,  and 
the  journalists  who  tell  their  stories,  is 
stormy. 

THE  WHOLE  PURPOSE 

[:  TSF  f  Intercept’s  Glenn  Gre- 

enwald— no  stranger  to 
^ '  tile  matter  of  whistleblow- 
I'i^s  a  ers— made  an  ^pearance 

on  HBO’s  “Real  lime  With  Bill  Malier” 
on  June  20  and  offered  an  eloquent 
reminder  about  the  Constitution’s  First 
Amendment:  “Tlie  Founders  knew,  and 
I  tliink  anybody  who  pays  minimal  at- 
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Glenn  Greenwald,  former  Lowell  Bergman,  chair  for  Stephen  Engelberg, 

Guardian  columnist,  now  investigative  journalism,  UC  ProPublica  editor-in-chief 

at  The  Intercept  Berkeley  Graduate  School  of 

Journalism 


tention  to  any  politics  anywhere  knows 
that  when  people  in  power  can  operate 
in  the  dark,  inevitably  they  abuse  that 
power.  You  need  outside  forces  to  bring 
light  and  transparency  to  what  they’re 
doing.  And  one  of  the  ways  you  do  that 
is  through  journalism  and  guarantee¬ 
ing  a  free  press.  That  is  its  purpose— to 
provide  a  check  on  those  who  wield 
power.” 

One  of  journalism’s  adversaries 
is  apathy.  Perhaps  the  public,  news 
organizations,  and  social-media  have 
been  too  fixated  on  Second  Amend¬ 


ment  matters  that  they’ve  forgotten 
the  importance  of  the  First. 

“The  State  of  the  First  Ajnend- 
ment:  2014,”  published  by  the  First 
Amendment  Center,  revealed  some 
disturbing  data.  Out  of  more  than 
1,000  people  surveyed,  29-percent 
could  not  identify  any  of  the  rights 
afforded  by  the  First  Amendment. 
None  of  them.  Fortunately,  that  per¬ 
centage  was  better  than  the  prerious 
year’s  36  percent. 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  First  Amendment  is  getting  lots 


of  exercise. 

Bergman  delivered  a  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Investigative  Reporters  & 
Editors  2014  conference  in  June  (IRE 
2014),  and  he  subtitled  the  speech, 
“President  Obama  and  Eric  Holder 
are  not  your  friends.”  He  pulled  no 
punches  about  the  disappointment 
this  administration  has  been,  for  its 
record  on  prosecuting  whistleblow¬ 
ers,  putting  the  squeeze  on  journal¬ 
ists,  and  other  offenses. 

“We  welcomed  Obama  as  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  journalists,  primarily  because 
he  could  talk.  That  was  a  great 
improvement.  He  said  all  the  right 
words.  He  said  that  whistleblowers 
were  courageous  and  patriotic.  But 
the  problem  is  that  his  administra¬ 
tion  says  one  thing,  and  they  do 
exactly  the  opposite,”  Bergman  said. 

“I  wouldn’t  call  [the  Justice  De¬ 
partment]  corrupt  like  the  Nixon 
administration,  under  Mitchell  and 
Kleindienst,  but  a  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  that  has,  in  many  ways,  aban¬ 
doned  its  historic  role.” 

The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  sent  an  open  letter  (signed  by 
its  president,  members  and  leaders 
at  a  \vide  array  of  news  organizations 


fe-. 


A  Whistleblowing 
Timeline 

1971 

The  New  York  Times  publishes  first  excerpts 
from  The  Pentagon  Papers,  supplied  to  the 
journalist  Neil  Sheehan  by  Daniel  Ellsberg. 
Perry  Fellwock  outs  the  NSA,  using  the 
pseudonym  "Winslow  Peck." 

1972 

Peter  Buxtun  leaks  the  story  about  the 
Public  Health  Services’  Tuskegee  Syphilis 
Experiment. 


FBI  Informant  Mark  Felt— revealed  as  "Deep 
Throat"  in  2005— informs  Washington  Post's 
Bob  Woodward’s  and  Carl  Bernstein’s  report¬ 
ing  on  Watergate  and  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion. 


1974 

Karen  Silkwood  shines  a  light  on  Kerr-McGee 
Cimarron  River  nuclear  facility's  safety 
concerns  and  violations. 

1999 

Toxicologist  Dr.  Myron  Mehiman  discovers 
that  his  employer,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  is  selling 
gasoline  in  Japan,  which  has  high  levels  of 
benzene. 

1992 

BioProducts  Division  President  Mark  Whitacre 
begins  to  inform  the  FBI  about  Archer  Daniels 
Midland's  (ADM)  role  in  a  multinational  price¬ 
fixing  scheme. 

1996 

Former  vice  president  for  research  and 
development  at  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 


Corp.  Jeffrey  Wigand  reveals  to  "60  Minutes" 
that  Big  Tobacco  undermines  known  concerns 
about  public  health  and  safety. 


2002 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  FBI  special  agent  Coleen  Rowley 
reveals  pre-9/n  intelligence  gaps. 


ENRON  executive  Sherron  Watkins  exposes 
corporate  accounting  fraud,  and  testifies 
before  committees  in  both  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  U.S.  Senate. 


Following  an  internal  audit.  WorldCom’s 
Cynthia  Cooper  uncovers  $3.8  billion  in 
accounting  fraud. 


Whistleblowers  Coleen  Rowley.  Sherron 
Watkins  and  Cynthia  Cooper  are  named  TIME 
magazine’s  Persons  of  the  Year. 
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and  associations)  to  President  Obama 
on  July  8,  asking  the  administration 
to  stop  this  “form  of  censorship— an 
attempt  to  control  what  the  public  is 
allowed  to  see  and  hear.” 

The  New  York  Times’ James  Risen, 
who  is  feeling  the  weight  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  might  in  the  case  against 
Jeffrey  Sterling,  publicly  declared  at 
a  George  Polk  Awards  event  in  the 
spring  that  the  Obama  administra¬ 
tion  is  “the  greatest  enemy  of  press 
freedom  that  we  have  encountered  in 
at  least  a  generation.” 

In  the  audience  during  Berg¬ 
man’s  IRE  2014  keynote  address  was 
Stephen  Engelberg,  editor-in-chief  at 
ProPublica,  who  said  Bergman’s  talk 
resonated  ^vith  him. 

“Wliat  Lowell  argued,  and  I  think 
l^ersuasively,  is  that  we  are  facing  an 
unprecedented  war  on  sources  by  the 
government,  first,  but  also  to  some 
lesser  extent  by  business,”  Engelberg 
said.  “It  is  absolutely  an  attack  at  the 
heart  of  investigative  journalist— all 
I'epoiting,  because,  remember,  you 
make  it  veiy  painful  for  high-level  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  to  talk,  right?  They 
get  punished,  lose  their  livelihood,  ai’e 
prosecuted,  go  to  jail  and  go  bankrupt. 


If  that  happens,  it  has  a  chilling  effect 
that  ripples  through  bureaucracy  and 
government.  People  start  thinking, 

‘it’s  just  not  worth  it;  I’m  not  going  to 
talk  to  you.’  Obama  has  brought  eight 
separate  prosecutions,  the  most  of  any 
president.  I  was  around  as  a  national 
security  reporter  in  the  ’80s,  and  as 
an  editor  in  the  ’90s,  when  there  were 
very  serious  and  significant  breaches, 
for  which  nobody  was  ever  prosecuted. 
And  now  this  has  become  almost  a 
routine  event.” 

While  the  Obama  administration 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  rhe¬ 
torically  champion  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment-all  the  while  cracking  down 
hard  on  federal  informants— it  may 
not  even  be  those  t}pes  of  whistle¬ 
blowers  that  prove  to  be  the  most 
Noilnerable  to  prosecution.  Bergman 
thinks  those  are  people  who  reveal 
the  secrets  of  private  organizations; 
they’re  the  ones  wath  the  least  amount 
of  legal  protections. 

“On  the  corporate  side  of  the 
equation,”  Bergman  said,  “the  super 
rich— whether  it’s  a  corporation  or  an 
indiwdual— they  know  now  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  pay  a  fine.  Thej^’re 
not  going  to  jail.” 


PUBLISHING  PREPPER8 

nonymous  sources 
may  be  standard  op¬ 
erating  procedure  for 
newspaper  journalists, 
but  what  happens  when  a  whistle¬ 
blower  wth  big  revelations  makes 
contact,  looking  for  someone  to  trust, 
someone  to  tell  the  story?  Is  the  jour¬ 
nalist  and  the  newspaper  prepared  to 
take  on  those  roles? 

At  HOPE  X  2014  (promoted  as 
“one  of  the  most  creative  and  diverse 
hacker  events  in  the  world”),  Robin¬ 
son  suggested  the  audience  think  of 
SecureDrop  as  “a  Wikileaks  in  every 
newsroom.”  A  less  techy  crowd  may 
think  of  it  as  a  secure  way  for  jour¬ 
nalists  to  communicate  and  share 
documents  with  anonymous  sources. 
As  the  lead  developer  of  SecureDrop 
at  Freedom  of  the  Press  Foundation, 
Robinson  helped  transition  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  management  of  what 
was  formerly  known  as  DeadDrop,  the 
brainchild  of  Aaron  Swartz  and  Kevin 
Poulsen. 

As  of  July  2014,  SecureDrop  was 
in  place  and  operational  at  12  news 
organizations,  including  Forbes,  The 
Guardian,  The  Intercept,  ProPublica, 


8003 

Courtland  Kelley  accuses  General  Motors  (GM) 
of  ignoring  safety  concerns  about  flawed  igni¬ 
tion  switches. 

8004 

Former  Pfizer  executive  Peter  Rost  publishes 
"The  Whistleblower,  Confessions  of  a  Health¬ 
care  Hitman." 

8005 

While  employed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Bunnatine  Greenhouse  tells 
Congress  that  Halliburton  subsidiaries  had 
been  awarded  no-bid  contracts  for  Iraq 
reconstruction. 


Russ  Tice  reveals  the  NSA’s  propensity  for 
warrantless  surveillance. 


8009 

state  Department  insider  Stephen  Jin-Woo 
Kim  allegedly  informs  FOX  News’  James 
Rosen  about  the  prospect  of  a  North  Korean 
nuclear  weapon  test;  Kim  was  indicted  by 
Grand  Jury  in  2010  under  the  Espionage  Act 
of  1917. 

8010 

U.S.  Attorney  Neil  H.  MacBride  files  indictment 
against  Jeffrey  Alexander  Sterling,  a  CIA  offi¬ 
cial  charged  with  leaking  classified  informa¬ 
tion  about  Operation  Merlin— a  covert  mission 
to  dupe  Iran  with  falsified  plans  for  building  a 
nuclear  weapon. 

8011 

Prosecutors  ask  a  federal  judge  to  drop  the 
case  against  Thomas  Andrews  Drake,  who'd 
been  charged  under  the  Espionage  Act. 


8013 

Chelsea  Manning,  the  former  Army  Private 
First  Class,  is  convicted  under  the  Espionage 
Act  for  releasing  classified  documents— 
published  by  WikiLeaks— regarding  the  United 
States'  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 


Government-contractor  systems  administrator 
Edward  Snowden  flies  to  Hong  Kong  to  meet 
with  journalists  Glenn  Greenwald  and  Laura 
Poitras  regarding  classified  documents  that 
included  revelations  about  the  PRISM  surveil¬ 
lance  program. 

8014 

Four  whistleblowers  testify  before  a  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  about  sloth, 
inadequate  care,  and  retaliation  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA).  VAOversight.org 
launches  in  May,  a  channel  of  communications  for 
whistleblowers  to  report  VA  abuses. 
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Whistleblowers  Welcome 


xpDseFacts.org,  under  the  direction  of  the 
im  Institute  for  Public  Accuracy,  rolled  out  the 
whistleblower  welcome  mat  with  a  print 
Hi  campaign  featuring  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  whistleblowers  in  recent  history,  Daniel  Ellsberg. 
EBP  asked  Institute  for  Public  Accuracy  Executive 
Director  Norman  Solomon  about  the  creative  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  campaign's  goal. 


EBP:  ExposeFacts.org 
recently  created  a  print 
campaign  based  on  the  idea, 
"whistleblowers  welcome." 
Why  was  it  was  a  good  time 
to  roll  out  a  campaign  of  this 
kind? 

Norman  Salomon:  Our 

'whistleblowers  welcome' 
message  targets  a  key  as¬ 
pect  of  today’s  grim  crisis  for 
American  journalism.  It's  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Obama 
administration  to  make 
whistleblowing  less  and 
less  common,  particularly  in 
national  security  realms.  As 
a  nonprofit  news  outlet,  Ex- 
poseFacts.org  has  launched 
a  public  outreach  campaign 
to  emphasize  that  we  will 
do  our  utmost  to  protect 
the  identity  of  confidential 
sources,  and  that  we  will  not 
be  intimated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  attempts  to  create 
a  suppressive  climate  of 
fear. ...  As  long  as  this,  or  any 
administration  persists  with 
wrongheaded  and  dangerous 
policies-such  as  vast  surveil¬ 
lance,  jail  threats  against 
cutting-edge  journalists  like 
James  Risen,  witch  hunts 
against  whistleblowers  and 


the  insidious  'Insider  Threat' 
program  imposed  on  federal 
employees-ExposeFacts 
will  assertively  reach  out 
to  potential  whistleblow¬ 
ers,  putting  out  an  explicit 
welcome  mat. 

EBP:  During  creative,  what 
was  the  goal? 

Solomon:  As  we  brain¬ 
stormed  creative  design 
ideas,  the  advertising  goal  • 
was  focused  on  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  go  to 
work  each  day  In  Washington. 
We  wanted  to  stir  the  pot 
and  raise  key  issues  about 
what’s  at  stake-what  can 
be  the  terrible  results  when 
people  stifle  their  impulses 
and  remain  silent  about 
what  can’t  withstand  the 
light  of  day.  Daniel  Ellsberg 
offered  powerful  words  that 
resonate. 

EBP:  Flow  did  you  decide  on 
the  graphics? 

Solomon:  The  ExposeFacts 
logo,  which  appears  under 
Daniel  Ellsberg’s  name, 
was  the  result  of  a  lot  of 
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back-and-forth  between 
the  ExposeFacts  team  and 
a  designer.  We  settled  on 
a  simple  logo  that  conveys 
a  process  of  peeling  away 
obstruction  in  order  to,  well, 
expose  facts.  We  chose  a 
picture  of  Dan  Ellsberg  that 
evokes  the  strength  and 
consistency  of  his  stance. 
The  quote  from  Ellsberg 
really  distills  the  essence  of 
a  message  that  he’s  eager 
to  convey  to  people  who  are 
working  today  in  places  like 
the  State  Department  and 
the  Pentagon.  The  words 
that  lead  off  the  quote  in  big 
type-’Don’t  do  what  I  did’ 
and  'Don’t  wait’-express  a 
lot  about  what  is  quintes- 
sentially  Daniel  Ellsberg. 

He  is  anything  but  self- 
congratulatory.  Rather  than 
praise  himself  for  what  he 
eventually  did  by  releasing 
the  Pentagon  Papers,  he  is 
at  pains  to  acknowledge  how 
much  better  it  would  have 
been  if  he’d  released  these 
documents  many  years 


before  he  did  in  1971. 

EBP:  The  posters  were  to  be 
strategically  placed  around 
Washington,  D.C.  How  did  you 
decide  where  to  post  them? 

Solomon:  IPA’s  Director 
of  Media  and  Communica¬ 
tions  Sam  Husseini  led  the 
way  in  thinking  through  how 
these  six-foot  displays  at 
bus-shelters  could  be  most 
effective.  He  was  meticulous 
about  assessing  the  options 
and  figuring  out  which  loca¬ 
tions  would  provide  the  best 
reach,  We  ended  up  with  two 
displays  very  close  to  the 
State  Department,  two  near 
the  White  House,  two  close 
to  the  Capitol,  and  several 
other  locations  that  seemed 
prime  for  government  work¬ 
ers  who  might  respond  to 
Ellsberg’s  words.  Also,  we 
were  very  pleased  to  get  a 
spot  on  the  heavily  foot-traf¬ 
ficked  block  where  Kramer’s 
bookstore  is  located  at 
Dupont  Circle. 


EBP:  Do  you  expect  the 
campaign  will  be  effective  at 
not  just  inspiring  anonymous 
sources  but  in  reminding  the 
public  that  these  are  coura¬ 
geous,  important  acts? 

Solomon:  We’ll  see  what 
information  arrives  via  the 
SecureDrop  tech  system  on 
the  ExposeFacts.org  site.  No 
matter  what.  I'm  confident 
that  our  messaging  -  not  only 
reaching  people  as  they  walk 
down  the  street,  but  also 
via  the  Internet  and  other 
media-has  already  had  some 
impact  to  help  pull  the  topic 
of  whistleblowing  out  of  the 
shadows,  We  want  to  continu¬ 
ally  reinforce  people’s  gut-level 
understanding  that  demo¬ 
cratic  media  can’t  exist  byjust 
relying  on  official  sources  to 
tell  official  stories. 

ESP:  It  was  reported 
that  more  campaigns  are 
planned-perhaps  for  Wall 
Street  and  Silicon  Valley. 
What  can  you  tell  us  about 
those  future  campaigns? 

Solomon:  As  we  plan  for 
autumn  and  beyond,  we’re 
looking  closely  at  overlaps 
between  illegitimate  govern¬ 
ment  surveillance  and  the 
huge  array  of  corporations 
that  are  hauling  in  billions 
of  dollars  from  contracts 
with  outfits  like  the  NSA, 
the  CIA,  and  the  Pentagon.  I 
expect  that  ExposeFacts  will 
develop  campaigns  outside 
of  the  nation’s  capital,  in 
locations  where  corporate 
profiteers  are  feeding  off 
the  taxpayer's  largesse  while 
perpetuating  abuse  of  the 
environment,  human  rights 
and  civil  liberties,  -  gap 


The  Washington  Post  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Guardian.  In  August,  it  got 
a  facelift,  with  the  launch  of  Secure¬ 
Drop  0.3. 

“We  train  organizations  that  deploy 
[SecureDrop]  on  how  to  use  it,  and  w'e 
tiy'  to  make  it  easy  for  sources  to  use,” 
said  Robinson,  who  revealed  that  the 
list  of  interested  publishers  is  40  deep. 

Besides  getting  SecureDrop  up  and 
running,  Robinson  offered  some  ad- 
\ice  on  how  new^spaper  organizations 
can  prepare  for  these  types  of  sources: 
“Showing  that  you  are  able  to  respon¬ 
sibly  handle  these  kinds  of  cases,  and 
that  your  journalists  are  trained  suffi¬ 
ciently,  such  that  they  w’^on’t  endanger 
a  wiiistleblow'er  who  is  already  taking 
a  number  of  risks  in  coming  fonvard 
in  the  first  place.  So  1  think  hawng 
training  in  w'histleblowdng  and  all  the 
relevant  legal  precedents  w'ould  be 
useful.” 

Threat  modeling,  Robinson  said,  is 
a  valuable  discipline  for  new's  orga¬ 
nizations  and  journalists.  It  prompts 
taking  a  look  at  the  assets  that  need 
protection— scoops,  leads,  sources,  for 
example— and  also  how^  they  could 
be  threatened  or  compromised.  This 
exercise  will  reveal  how'  best  to  protect 
those  assets. 

“Even  better  than  having  a  single 
soffivare  platform  or  technolog>%  you 
really  want  to  have  the  confidence  and 
the  decision-making  ability  that  comes 
from  that  understanding.  I  think 
training  in  threat  modeling  would  also 
be  useful,”  Robinson  added.  “Funding 
the  tools  is  alw'ays  good— secure  com¬ 
munication  tools  and  also  wnrkflow' 
tools  for  journalists.” 


THE  ROLE.  THE  DUTY 

anaging  classified 
or  secretive  infor¬ 


mation  is  tricky, 
and  managing 
relationships  with  whistleblowers  is 
no  easy  feat.  Wlien  things  go  south,  it 
impacts  the  paper’s  reputation,  Berg- 
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man  suggested,  and  used  The  New 
York  r?77?e5’ relationship  \vith  Julian 
Assange  as  an  example:  “They  made  a 
big  mistake  of ...  attacking  their  OAvn 
source,  which  is  a  real  sin  for  which 
The  New  York  Times  is  now  suffering,” 
Bergman  speculated  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Snowden  didn’t  trust 
the  newspaper  after  seeing  how  the 
relationship  wth  Assange  had  soured. 

It’s  not  just  the  big-brand  news 
institutions  that  should  be  leading  this 
charge  in  championing  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protections  and  welcoming  the 
disclosures  of  whistle-blowing  sources. 


“If  there  are  not 
protections  for 
reporters  who  are 
protecting  their 
sources,  sources 
aren’t  going  to  talk.” 

NAA  president  nnd  CEO  Caroline  Little 


Smaller  publishing  and  broadcast 
organizations  have  a  critical  role  to 
play,  as  well. 

Bergman  addressed  publishers 
directly  and  reminded  them,  “They’re 
supposed  to  be  fulfilling  a  service  for 
the  public  good. ...  It’s  time  for  local 
and  regional  newspapers,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  to  stop  being  shy  about  how  they 
represent  the  public  good.  Now,  that 
means  that  they  do  have  to  do  more 
reporting,  and  take  on  that  burden, 
even  if  it’s  not  immediately  profitable. 
But  they’ve  got  to  talk  about  it.  They’ve 
got  to  push  it;  they’ve  got  to  lobby  for 
it.  No  one  else  is  going  to  do  it.” 

Bergman  said  that  timidity  has 
plagued  the  news  business  all  along, 
but  that  newspapers  have  particularly 
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lost  their  w^ay  in  recent  decades.  “A 
vast  majority  of  news  organizations 
that  have  gone  out  of  business,  or  are 
severely  crippled  today,  never  did  re¬ 
ally  fulfill  their  public  interest  role  in 
a  regular  way,”  he  said.  “They  alw^ays 
were  after  the  profits  and  the  power, 
and  sometimes  they  would  only  exer¬ 
cise  that  powder  in  their  own  interests 
or  in  particular  political  interests.” 

Motivation  and  sincerity  matters 
when  journalists  are  confronted  with 
an  anonymous  source  with  sensitive 
information. 

“Chelsea  Manning  said  that  she  was 


motivated  by  the  fact  that  innocent 
people  were  dying  every  day  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan,  and  that  Americans 
should  understand  why  that  was 
happening  and  what  were  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  war  that  they  were 
either  implicitly  or  explicitly  support¬ 
ing,”  Robinson  said. 

“[Snowden]  said  that  he  went 
through  channels  expressing  his 
concerns  at  different  levels  and  was  re¬ 
buffed  and  mostly  ignored,”  Robinson 
added. 

It  was  through  the  revelations  of 
four  whistleblowers  that  Congress  and 
the  public  got  wind  of  unconscionable 
neglect  and  mismanagement  at  Veter¬ 
ans  Affairs. 

At  the  end  of  his  IRE  2014  keynote 


address,  Bergman  punctuated  the 
message  about  how  important  all 
this  information  has  been;  how  these 
whistleblowers  have  been  courageous; 
and  how  the  journalists  telling  the 
stor>'  have  been  under  assault.  “I  said, 
‘The  1,600  journalists  here  today  don’t 
have  any  other  choice  but  to  stand  up. 
And  let’s  start  with  Jim  Risen,’  So  I  got 
them  to  stand  up  for  Jim  Risen  at  the 
end  of  my  talk— or,  as  one  journalist 
said,  guaranteeing  myself  a  standing 
ovation.” 

Bergman  stipulated,  however, 
that  the  challenge  to  news  publish¬ 
ing  doesn’t  end  at  the  prosecution  of 
Risen:  “The  problem  is  the  attack  on 
our  sources— the  people  out  there,  the 
citizens  out  there  who  have  informa¬ 
tion,  whether  they’re  in  your  local 
community  or  in  your  region,  or  inside 
the  ma-jor  employer  in  to^vn— and  they 
want  to  come  forward  and  to  talk  to 
someone  they  can  trust.  And  I  learned, 
just  recently  again,  that  the  only 
professional  out  there  who  can  listen 
to  someone’s  story  and  actually  take 
actions  around  it  to  bring  it  to  light— 
and  protect  that  person’s  identity— is 
a  journalist. ...  We  have  a  much  more 
important  role  on  a  local  and  regional 
level,  particularly  in  private  indus- 
tiy,  and  a  potentially  powerful  role  if 
you’re  a  publisher  or  an  editor.  You 
need  to  step  up.” 

Engelberg  agreed  that  there’s  a 
seeming  lack  of  gumption  and  for¬ 
titude  plaguing  legacy  news  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  print  and  broadcast 
worlds.  “I  don’t  feel,  honestly,  that 
we’re  doing  enough,”  he  said.  “I’m 
happy  to  say  that  on  the  record.  I  feel 
like  the  way  we’ve  tried  to  respond  to 
this  has  clearly  not  had  much  of  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  people  in  government. ... 

“Eric  Holder  has  said  that  no  jour¬ 
nalist  is  ever  going  to  be  prosecuted 
for  doing  his  or  her  job.  Well,  that’s 
a  very  nice  statement,  but  here’s  the 
problem,”  Engelberg  added,  “If  they 
choose— as  they  have  repeatedly 
done— to  pursue  the  case  against  a 
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source,  you  can  find  yourself  ver>' 
quickly  in  the  position  of  my  friend 
and  former  colleague  James  Risen, 
and  they’re  trjing  to  get  you  to  testi¬ 
fy.  ...  James  is  facing  a  jail  term  of  up 
to  18  months.  That’s  real,  and  I  think 
it’s  a  clear  and  present  threat  against 
reporting  of  all  kinds.  ...  If  you  fol¬ 
low  the  government’s  view^joint  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  and  you  say,  in 
essence,  that  anyone  who  talks  about 
classified  information  is  committing 
a  crime  for  which  they  \\all  be  pros¬ 
ecuted,  then  1  challenge  you  to  have 
an  intelligent  conversation  about  any 
of  the  national  security  issues  that 
are  before  us  as  a  country,  because 
they’re  all  classified.” 

Engelberg  acknowledged  that  it’s 
difficult  for  newspapers  to  mount 
assertive  and  effective  legal  posturing 
when  funds  are  tight.  “It  costs  money 
to  go  to  court,”  he  said.  “It’s  complicat¬ 


ed.  I  think  it’s  a  very  treacherous  and 
tenuous  moment  for  the  press.” 


A  JOB  TO  DO 

ducation  is  fundamental 
in  matters  of  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism,  which 
is  a  “key  component  of  a 
healthy  democracy,”  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America’s  president  and 
CEO  Caroline  Little  said.  We  must 
instill  in  journalists  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  repercussions  of  not  haring 
a  Federal  Shield  Law,  for  example.  “If 
there  are  not  protections  for  report¬ 
ers  who  are  protecting  their  sources, 
sources  aren’t  going  to  talk,”  she  said. 

Newspapers  have  a  choice:  Do  the 
work.  Dig  deeper.  Woo  whistleblow¬ 
ers.  Be  the  trusted  stor>'teller.  Or 
concede  the  role  to  others  who  are 
stepping  up  to  fill  the  void. 


“As  a  publisher,  you  should  look 
around  at  the  competitive  landscape,” 
Robinson  said.  “[Newspapers]  are  in 
a  state  of  prolonged  turmoil,  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  But  if  j^ou’re  going  to  have 
competitors  like  First  Look  [Media], 
The  Intercept,  and  so  foith,  thej^’re  go¬ 
ing  to  be  fearless  about  publishing  this 
stuff.” 

Besides  investing  in  investigative 
journalism,  newspapers  should  also 
evangelize  the  process  to  the  public. 
For  too  long,  publishers  cowered  in 
fear,  worried  that  revealing  their  pro¬ 
cess  might  make  it  difficult  to  legally 
defend  a  storj'  later  on.  Commercial 
interests  also  interfered  ■\\nth  editorial 
direction,  Bergman  pointed  out. 

The  public  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
the  real  ser\ace  newspapers  proride  to 
their  communities,  from  small  to\\ms 
to  great  nations. 
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“[The  First  Amendment]  was  a 
tool  to  let  citizens  work  against  the 
government,  work  against  people  in 
power,  through  the  printing  press,” 
Greenwald  told  Maher’s  audience. 
Greenwald  scolded  (via  Twitter)  Dawd 
Gregor}^  of  “Meet  the  Press,”  after 
Gregor}'  had  Greenwald  on  as  a  guest 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  might 
face  criminal  charges  in  connection 
with  the  Snowden  case.  To  Green¬ 
wald  and  other  journalists,  Gregor}'’s 


question  seemed  to  insinuate  that  the 
prosecution  of  a  journalist— a  direct 
wolation  of  the  First  Amendment— is 
on  the  table  for  debate. 

The  New  York  Times’ Bill  Keller 
made  news  himself  in  February  2012 
for  ^^Titing  “WikiLeaks,  a  PostScript,” 
an  op-ed  in  which  he  rhetorically 
yawTied  over  the  notion  that  Wikileaks 
changed  the  face  of  whistleblowing 
and  publishing:  “It  was  a  hell  of  a 
stoiy'  and  a  wild  collaboration,  but  it 
did  not  herald,  as  the  documentarians 
yearn  to  believe,  some  new  digital  age 
of  transparency.  In  fact,  if  there  is  a 
larger  point,  it  is  quite  the  contrary.” 

Wlien  members  of  the  press  eat 
their  own,  or  peddle  the  propaganda 
that  reporting  new's  should— or  could 
be— prosecuted,  it  undermines  the  First 
Amendment.  It’s  bad  enough  when 
former  authors  of  policies  of  secrecy  are 
given  a  megaphone  to  undermine  the 
journalist’s  mission.  Take,  for  example, 
former  NSA  Director  Michael  Hayden’s 
musings  for  CNN  in  2013,  in  which  he 
wTote  that  Greenw'ald  was  “far  more 
deseiwing  of  the  Justice  Department’s 
characterization  of  a  co-conspirator 
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than  Rosen  ever  was.”  That’s  w'hat  the 
press  is  up  against. 

Still,  there’s  no  shortage  of  sources 
sharing  secrets.  “Look  at  any  front 
page  of  any  new'spaper,”  Robinson 
said.  You  often  see  sources  who  cannot 
be  named,  anonymous  sources,  that 
kind  of  language.  So  there  are  a  lot 
of  leakers  leaking  information  about 
what  pow'erful  organizations  or  gov¬ 
ernments  are  doing.” 

Wliile  politicians  chew'  over  the  Free 


Flow'  of  Information  Act,  journalists 
have  become  embroiled  in  criminal 
and  ci\'il  suits,  and  have  sometimes 
been  charged  and  prosecuted— for 
contempt  or  worse,  such  as  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  1917  Espionage  Act. 

In  1973,  investigative  reporter 
Lucy  Morgan  w'as  sentenced  to  eight 
months  in  a  Florida  jail  for  refusal  to 
reveal  sources. 

More  recently,  there’s  been:  TheNew 
York  Times’  Judith  Miller  and  the  leak 
that  comprised  CIA  Agent  Valerie  Flame’s 
cover.  Rosen  was  named  as  a  criminal 
co-conspirator.  And  now.  Risen  faces  a 
prison  term  in  association  with  the  case  of 
United  States  vs.  Sterling. 

While  reporters  and  sources  are 
dragged  through  court,  the  jury  in 
the  court  of  public  opinion  remains 
impressionable. 

Little  suggested  being  more  trans¬ 
parent  about  the  dilemmas  journalists 
and  editors  face  whenever  they’re  han¬ 
dling  sensitive  or  controversial  infor¬ 
mation— especially  in  cases  of  national 
security.  In  these  cases,  there  are  often 
confidential  negotiations  taking  place 
under  the  public’s  radar— real  conver¬ 


sations  about  what  is  known,  what  to 
make  public,  and  the  repercussions 
of  publishing  it.  It  isn’t  just  politically 
juiced-up  representatives  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  w'ho  are  having  these 
rhetorical  risk-assessments.  Journal¬ 
ists  analyze  them,  too. 

Greenwald  defended  Snowden’s  ac¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  his  own.  “[Snow'den] 
didn’t  release  a  single  document,” 
Greenwald  explained.  “He  came  to  tw'o 
of  the  most  well-regarded  ne^^'sp^rs  in 
die  world.”  During  those  talks,  Snowden 
expressed  to  Greenwald  that  he  only 
^vanted  vetted  information  to  be  released, 
and  only  that  ^vhich  would  basically 
inform  the  American  public  about  actiw- 
ties  of  the  federal  government  he  believed 
were  important  to  know'.  We  had  tens  of 
thousands  of  documents  for  over  a  year, 
and  only  a  tiny  percentage  of  those  have 
been  released  at  his  insistence,”  Green- 
w'ald  said. 

These  are  the  anecdotes  that  the 
public  need  to  hear,  to  appreciate  their 
right  to  a  free  press  and  feel  assured 
that  journalists  are  out  there  being 
thoughtful,  doing  due  diligence,  and 
weighing  heavy  dilemmas  every  day. 

The  Internet  is  forcing  change  in 
that  regard;  as  an  information  plat¬ 
form,  its  greatest  strength  or  its  great¬ 
est  flaw'  is  that  it  thrives  on  transpar¬ 
ency  and  voyeurism. 

“You  can  show  documents;  you  can 
do  all  kinds  of  things,  like  put  out- 
takes  up,  and  that  is  being  done  more 
and  more,”  said  Bergman.  “Even  ‘60 
Minutes’  is  doing  that  when  it  used  to 
be  a  matter  of  policy  not  to  even  give 
an  outtake  to  the  evening  news. ...  The 
New  York  Times  is  doing  a  lot  more  of 
that  online,  and  I  think  it’s  great.  The 
New  York  Times'  business  decision  to 
do  more  investigative  reporting  and 
wdeo  is  significant.” 

Bergman  also  suggested  that  new's 
media  (collectively)  begin  to  celebrate 
the  freedoms  it  has  and  explain  how  it 
got  them:  “For  there  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  where  you  could  publish 
Snowden  documents,  right?”  ■ 
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What  to  Expect 
from  New  AAM 
Audience  Report 

Plan  calls  for  transition  from 
six-month  publishing  statement  to 
quarterly  cross-media  data  report 

By  Ed  Zintel 

The  recent  announcement  that  all  Alliance  for  Audited  Media 
(AAM)  arid  larger  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations  (CAC)  U.S. 
newspapers  will  transition  from  filing  six-month  publisher’s 
statements  to  reporting  cross-media  data  on  a  new  quarter¬ 
ly  “Audience  View”  report  beginning  in  2015  has  significant  meaning 
for  the  way  U.S.  newspapers  will  now  report  circulation  numbers. 


According  to  Neal  Lulofs,  AAM 
executive  vice  president  of  marketing 
and  strategy,  the  change  will  help  satisfy 
media  buyers’  need  for  more  frequent 
and  timely  data,  and  support  the  AAM’s 
desire  to  make  its  Media  Intelligence 
Center  (MIC)  a  more  robust  audited 
cross-media  database.  AAM’s  tradi¬ 


tional  “Snapshot”  report  will  be  replaced 
with  a  new  format  that  reflects  quarterly 
newspaper  information  and  is  housed 
online  in  the  MIC  database. 

The  requirement  was  already 
in  place  for  U.S.  newspapers  -with 
circulations  of  more  than  25,000.  But 
starting  with  the  fourth  quarter  of 


this  year,  U.S.  titles  wdth  eirculations 
under  25,000  and  all  CAC  titles  are 
also  expected  to  file  print  data  on  a 
quarterly  schedule.  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  are  expected  to  begin  filing 
quarterly  data  beginning  in  June  2015. 
In  addition,  Lulofs  said  all  newspapers 
will  be  encouraged  to  report  monthly 
usage  metries  for  their  desktop  and 
mobile  websites  and  related  apps. 

“In  today’s  industry,  a  t\Nice-a-year 
report  wasn’t  timely  enough,”  Lulofs 
said.  “Also,  we  w'anted  to  get  more 
pertinent  digital  information.  So, 

AAM  reports  will  have  more  of  a  focus 
on  the  online  database,  rather  than  the 
traditional  pdf  of  print  circulations.” 

One  of  the  new  features  of  the  new' 
Audience  View  report  will  be  the  option 
to  do\vnload  the  report,  Lulofs  said.  Us¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  download  infonnation 
straight  from  the  AAM  data  base. 

“The  report  will  be  more  streamlined 
now,”  Lulofs  said.  "We  have  thousands 
of  users  on  both  publishers’  and  adver¬ 
tisers’  side.  We’re  feeding  information  to 
SRDS  (Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service) 
and  many  large  advertising  agencies,  so 
it’s  important  to  continually  update  to 
meet  everyone’s  needs.” 

Also,  the  AAM  board  agreed  recently 
to  narrow  the  qualification  require¬ 
ments  for  digital  editions.  For  “verified” 
and  bundled  single-priee  subscriptions, 
newspapers  currently  use  a  tiered  ac¬ 
cess  model  (monthly,  weekly,  daily)  as 
a  guide  when  counting  an  individual 
subscriber  who  accesses  content  across 
multiple  devices  like  tablets,  smart¬ 
phones  and  desktop  websites. 

The  AAM  will  eliminate  the  tiered 
model  and  qualify  all  digital  eircula- 
tion  units  on  a  daily  aceess  model, 
which  means  that  subscribers  can  be 
claimed  on  days  when  content  is  ac¬ 
cessed.  The  new  standard  is  expected 
to  become  effective  with  the  Octo- 
ber-December  2014  quarterly  filing 
period.  The  AAM  will  review  the 
current  “total  consumer  accounts” 
metric  for  possible  modification  or 
elimination.  ■ 
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By  Nu  Yang 
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Mike  Topel  has  been  named  interim 
executive  editor  of  Philly.com.  After 
leaving  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in 
2011,  Topel  was  editor  of  the  Trenton- 
ian  in  Trenton,  N.J.  and  then  served 
as  news  channels  editor  as  part  of 
Digital  First  Media’s  Project  Thunder- 
dome. 

Staeie  Grueser  has  been  promoted  to 
\dce  president  of  customer  experience 
and  operations  for  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Digital  Marketing  Sendees  and 
LocalEdge.  Since  joining  Hearst  in 
August  2013,  Grueser  has  been  a  key 
contributor  to  the  deployment  and 
full  adoption  of  Salesforce.com  across 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  LocalEdge. 
Prior  to  Hearst,  Grueser  was  sales 
operations  director  at  Yodle. 

Don  Bricker  has  retired  from  Shaw 
Media  after  accepting  a  position  wth 
Colorado  College  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Bricker  joined  Shaw  Media  in  June 
2008  as  the  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  in  DeKalb,  Ill.  and  Kane 


County  Chronicle  in  St.  Charles,  Ill. 

He  seived  in  a  number  of  capacities, 
and  was  promoted  last  year  to  the  vice 
president  of  Shaw’s  suburban  publish¬ 
ing.  He  was  named  earlier  this  year 
publisher  of  The  Herald-News  in  Jo¬ 
liet,  Ill.  and  Mon'is  (Ill.)  Daily  Herald. 

Lisa  Gibbs  has  been  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  editor  with  the  Associated  Press. 
Gibbs  vAW  oversee  more  than  65  busi¬ 


ness  reporters  and 
editors  worldwide 
and  •will  be  based 
in  New  York.  She  is 
a  former  executive 
business  editor  at 
the  Miami  Herald 
and  a  senior  writer  at 
Money  magazine. 

Glenn  Hall  has  been  named  U.S. 
news  editor  at  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
where  he  oversees  all  national  news 
coverage  and  U.S.  general  news  bu¬ 
reaus  for  print  and  digital  platforms. 
He  was  previously  editor  ior  Market- 
Watch. 

Brian  Burns 
has  been  named 
publisher  of  The 
Tampa  Tribune, 
replacing  Bill 
Barker  who  is 
now  publisher  of 
the  Naples  Daily 
News.  Burns  most  recently  was  the 


Tribune's  vice  president  of  sales. 
He  now  will  oversee  the  Tribune, 
The  St.  Petersburg  Tribune,  TBO. 
com,  Centro  and  other  properties. 
Previously,  Burns  worked  as  a  vice 
president  at  the  digital  advertising 
systems  firm  Adiant.com,  was  vice 
president  of  digital  initiatives  at 
the  North  Jersey  Media  Group  and 
held  sales  and  marketing  positions 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


Vitto  Kleinschmidt  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Peninsula  Clarion 
in  Kenai,  Alaska.  He  succeeds  Stan 
Pitlo,  who  has  retired.  Kleinschmidt 
has  more  than  25  years  of  newspaper 
circulation,  sales  and  management 
experience,  and  has  held  senior-level 
positions  in  several  markets  includ¬ 
ing  San  Antonio,  Texas  and  Everett, 
Wash.  He  worked  ^^^th  the  Juneau 
Empire  for  three  years,  most  recently 
as  circulation  director. 

Bernie  Kohn  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  at  Bloomberg  News, 
overseeing  the  weekend  breaking- 
news  report.  He  \rill  remain  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  joined 
Bloomberg  in  2010  as  a  team  leader 
for  regulation  coverage.  He  previously 
spent  27  years  as  a  reporter  and  editor 
for  newspapers  including  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Baltimore  Sun  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  and  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Society  of  American  Business 
Editors  and  Writers. 

Shanna  Cannon  has  been  promoted 
to  regional  publisher  of  the  Ventura 
County  (Calif.)  Star,  replacing  Margie 
Cochrane.  Most  recently.  Cannon 
ser\'ed  as  publisher  of  the  Record 
Searchlight  in  Redding,  Calif.  Prior  to 
that,  she  was  president  and  publisher 
of  The  Garden  Island  in  Kauai,  Ha¬ 
waii.  Cannon  has  more  than  20  years 
of  newspaper  experience,  first  work¬ 
ing  with  national  and  ma-jor  accounts 
manager  for  the  Telegram-Tiibune  in 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  Cannon  also 
spent  eight  years  with  Pulitzer  Inc.  in 
various  leadership  roles.  For  tw^o  of 
those  years,  she  was  general  manager 
ol Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 

Casey  Jones  has 
been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Por- 
tewille  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
corder.  Jones  brings 
31  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism. 


J.B.  Kropp  has  joined  The  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  as  vice 
president,  digital  strategy  and  business  develop¬ 
ment.  In  this  new  role,  he  will  oversee  the  com¬ 
pany’s  digital  entrepreneurs-in-residence  team 
and  will  work  with  the  digital  leadership  team  to 
build  and  execute  upon  the  company’s  long- 
range  digital  strategies.  His  background  spans 
more  than  16  years  of  product  development,  op¬ 
erations,  and  strategic  leadership  in  early-stage 
advertising  and  marketing  companies. 
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reporting  and  photography,  and  seven 
years  experience  as  an  editor.  Most  re¬ 
cently,  Jones  and  his  wdfe  started  and 
published  two  bimonthly  newspapers. 
The  Borregan  and  the  Julian  Miner,  in 
San  Diego  County,  Calif. 

Alberto  Nardelli  has  joined  the 
Guardian  as  data  editor,  replacing 
Janies  Ball.  In  his  new  role,  Nardelli 
will  be  responsible  for  developing 
data-driven  news  stories  and  projects 
for  theguardian.com,  as  well  as  the 
Guardian  and  Observer  newspapers. 
Nardelli  comes  from  Tiveetminster, 
which  he  co-founded  in  2008,  a  lead¬ 
ing  technologj^  and  news  company. 
h"or  the  last  two  years,  he  oversaiv 
'1  weetminster’s  @electionista  news 
scnice. 


Jeremy  Gilbert  has  been  named 
director  of  strategic  initiatives  with 
The  Washington  Post.  In  his  new 
role,  Gilbert  will  identify,  create  and 
execute  new'  digital  storj'telling  expe¬ 
riences.  Most  recently,  he  serv'ed  as 
deputy  digital  editor  with  National 
Geographic.  From  2004-2008,  he 
w'as  the  managing  editor  for  inno¬ 
vations  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  (now'  the  Tampa  Bay  Times). 
He  started  his  new's  career  as  an  art 
director  at  The  Nexos-Press  in  Fort 
Myers,  Fla. 


Pcime  Usher  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Auburn  (Calif) 
Journal.  In  her  new'  role,  she  will 
report  as  w'ell  as  help  manage  the 
new'sroom  and  wTite  a  regular  column. 
She  pre\iously  sen'ed  as  the  paper’s 
police  and  courts  reporter  from  2004 
through  2008. 


William  Weston 
“Wes”  Bray  III 
has  been  named 
executive  \ice 
president,  products 
and  marketing,  for 
Civitas  Media.  Bray 


\vill  lead  the  company’s  marketing, 
graphics  and  digital  operations  of 
more  than  100  print  publications  and 
200  w'eb-based  platforms  around  the 
U.S.  In  his  35-year  career,  Bray  has 
w'orked  for  marketing  companies  such 
as  Kraft  General  Foods,  Pepsico  and 
Marketing  Corporation  of  America. 
Most  recently,  Bray  sen'ed  as  the  lead 
mentor  for  the  Yale  Entrepreneurial 
Institute. 

Stan  Wischnowski  has  been  named 
rice  president,  new's  operations  of 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  Nexas  and  Philly.com. 
Wischnowski  had  been  semng  as  the 


was  preriously  online 
editor  of  the  Wilson 
(N.C.)  Times.  He  has 
W'orked  for  Freedom 
Communications 
at  its  former  North 
Carolina  newspapers 
in  Havelock,  Gasto¬ 


nia  and  Shelby. 


JefFBrow'n  has  been  named  regional 
rice  president  for  Hearst  Communi¬ 
cations  at  its  West  Texas  properties. 

In  his  new  role,  Bro^vn  vrill  oversee 
print  and  digital  advertising  over 
Midland,  Plainview,  Canyon  and 
Muleshoe.  Most  recently,  he  sen'ed  as 


"  Mike  Pridehas  been  named  administrator  of  tlie  Pu- 
litzer  Prizes.  Hesucceeds  Sig  Gissler“who  reti^^ 

,  tef  12  years  in  the  position.  Pride  is  the  forrrilr  editor 
f  of  the  €ondorTd;(NiH.)  Monitor1ind  served 
^  Of  thei^tzer  Prize  board.  He  began  hisjouriialismS^  - 
1  career  as  a  sports  vndter  at  the  Tampa  Tribune  and 
J.ater  seryed  as  dty  editor  of  the  Clearwater  Sun  and 
C  the  Tallahassee  Democrat'^  ‘I,,.,  t-,  - 


Inquire?'’ s  executive  editor  since  May 
2012.  In  his  new  role,  Wischnowski 
w'ill  lead  all  three  newsrooms  in 
formulating  their  strategic  plans, 
budgets  and  staffing.  Wischnowski 
W'ill  also  sen'e  as  the  primaiy'  liaison 
between  the  three  new'srooms  and 
their  interaction  ^rith  the  publisher’s 
office,  in  addition  to  parent  company 
Interstate  General  Media’s  marketing, 
advertising  and  legal  departments. 

In  his  30  years  in  the  new's  business, 
Wischnow'ski  has  held  a  w'ide  range  of 
new'sroom  management  roles  at  the 
Inquirer,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  ^ 
Chronicle  and  the  Detroit  Nezos. 

Corey  Fi’iedman  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Richmond  County  Daily 
Journal  in  Rockingham,  N.C.  He 
replaces  outgoing  editor  and  content 
manager  Kerin  Spradlin.  Friedman 


rice  president  of  sales  at  the  Lubbock 
Avalanche-Journal  and  A-J  Media  for 
nearly  seven  years.  During  his  27-year 
career,  he  has  also  w'orked  for  Media 
General  and  TheNexo  York  Times.  In 
addition,  Shoni  Wiseman  has  been 
named  A-J  Media’s  interim  rice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales. 

Josh  Sternberg  has  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Brand  Studio  as  eontent 
strategist  w'here  he  w'ill  guide  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  multiplatform  branded 
content  concepts.  Based  in  the  Posts 
New'  York  office,  he  w'ill  also  over¬ 
see  a  netw'ork  of  wTiters,  producers, 
rideographers,  and  interactive  graphic 
designers.  He  preriously  w'orked  at  the 
digital  advertising  industiy  w'ebsite 
Digiday  where  he  sen'ed  as  a  reporter 
co\'ering  the  publishing  industiy  and 
most  recently  as  a  senior  editor  for  the 
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Digiday  Content  Studio. 

Sandra  M.  Clark  and  Gabriel  Esco¬ 
bar  have  been  promoted  to  managing 
editors  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Clark,  a  deputy  managing  editor  since 
2011,  wll  become  managing  editor, 
features/ operations/ digital,  oversee¬ 
ing  the  features  department,  the  copy 
desk,  the  news  desk,  and  the  graphics 
and  photo  departments.  Clark  will  also 
supervise  Inquirer.com.  Escobar,  who 
lias  sensed  as  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  news  since  2012,  wll  become 
managing  editor,  news/digital.  He  vAW 
oversee  city,  Pennsylvania  and  South 
Jersey  coverage,  business  news,  health 
and  science,  and  the  investigative 
team.  He  Avill  also  have  a  supenisoiy^ 
role  in  the  ongoing  development  of  the 
company’s  digital  strategy. 

Graham  Brink  has  been  named 
metro  editor  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Times. 
Pre\aously  the  paper’s  business  editor 
for  the  past  six  years,  he  succeeds  Jen¬ 
nifer  Orsi,  who  was  named  managing 
editor.  Brink  has  been  vith  the  Times 
since  1997- 


Steven  B.  Rossi  has 
been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Digital  First 
Media  in  addition  to 
his  pre\aous  role  as 
chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer.  Rossi  was  named 
COO  in  January. 
Previously,  he  ser\'ed  as  an  executive 
^^ce-president  for  two  years.  His  previ¬ 
ous  positions  include:  executive  \dce 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  MediaNews  Group;  chief  financial 
officer  of  Knight  Ridder;  president 
of  Knight  Ridder  newspaper  di\d- 
.sions;  senior  \nce  president  of  Knight 
Ridder  newspapers;  and  executive 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
Nexvs. 


Robert  Salladay  has  been  named 
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editorial  director  of  The  Center  for  In¬ 
vestigative  Reporting,  replacing  Mark 
Katches,  who  is  now  vice  president 
of  content  for  the  Oregonian  Media 
Group  and  editor  of  The  Oregonian. 
Salladay,  who  has  been  with  CIR  since 
2009,  was  previously  the  managing 
editor.  Prior  to  his  work  at  CIR,  Sal¬ 
laday  covered  California  politics  and 
government  for  more  than  a  decade, 
including  as  a  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Arthur  Gregg  Sulzberger  has  been 
named  a  senior  editor  for  strateg}'  for 
The  New  York  Times.  Before  joining 
the  Times,  he  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Providence  Journal  and  the 
Oregonian.  He  joined  the  metro  desk 
in  2009,  where  he  worked  for  City 


president  and  general  manager  of  the 
aerospace  and  defense  division  and 
earlier  as  ^^ce  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  power  systems  and 
instruments  division. 

Glenn  Zuehls  has  been  named  the 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Media 
Co.,  which  produces  The  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner,  SF  Weekly  and  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Guardian.  Zuehls  pre- 
\dously  was  the  senior  vice  president 
of  advertising  for  Oahu  Publications 
Inc.  and  brings  more  than  a  decade  of 
experience  in  newspapers.  In  addition. 
Cliff  Chandler  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  the  San 
Francisco  Media  Co.  He  prcNnously 
worked  for  The  Examiner  as  retail 
advertising  director  from  2005-09. 


Tim  Mercy  has  been  promoted  to  managing 
V  director-Asia  Pacific  with  Goss  International. 
He  now  leads  the  unified  Goss  sales,  service 
J  -  and  support  organization  serving  commer- 

cial,  packaging  and  newspaper  operations 
*  throughout  the  region,  with  the  exception  of 

^  China.  Mercy  most  recently  served  as  a  vice 

president  of  sales  for  Goss  in  Asia.  He  has  rep- 
B; « TB  resented  the  company  in  that  region  for  the 

^  past  20  years.  He  has  40  years  of  experience 

in  the  graphic  arts  industry,  including  30  years  with  Goss,  Heidel¬ 
berg  Web  Systems  and  Harris. 


Room  and  later  covered  federal  court. 
He  reopened  the  Kansas  City  bureau, 
where  he  spent  two  years  as  a  national 
correspondent. 

Jeffrey  A.  Beck  has 
joined  Presstek  as 
president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  David  Sav¬ 
age.  Most  recently. 
Beck  served  as  chief 
operating  officer  for 
iRobot  Corp.  and  earlier  as  president, 
home  robots  division.  Previously,  be 
served  AMETEK  Corp.  as  senior  ^^ce 


Eamonn  Store  has  been  named 
CEO  of  Guardian  US.  Store  joins 
from  global  media  agency  MEC 
where  he  most  recently  held  the 
position  of  president,  agency  de¬ 
velopment.  He  brings  more  than 
25  years  of  agency-side  experience. 
In  addition,  Katharine  Viner  has 
been  appointed  US  editor-in-chief. 
Viner  joined  the  Guardian  as  a 
writer  in  1997  and  has  since  served 
as  editor  of  Weekend  magazine, 
features  editor,  head  of  commen¬ 
tary  and  opinion,  and  Saturday 
editor.  She  has  been  deputy  editor 
since  2007- 
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Website:  www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Who  We  Are: 

We  specialize  in  making  digital  copies  (scans)  of 
your  printed  newspapers  and  bound  volume 
archives  which  you  can  store  online  and  access 
from  any  device. 

•  Our  service  includes  everything  —  shipping  & 
logistics,  high  resolution  scanning,  digital 
copies,  hard  drives,  and  online  hosting. 

•  We  work  on  your  schedule  and  budget  with  no 
contract  commitment  —  scan  in  batches,  and 
pay-as-you-go. 

•  You  exclusively  own  and  control  the  original 
scans  and  all  copies.  No  partnership  is  required. 


How  will  you  benefit? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published 
history,  you  know  the  value  of  your  printed 
newspaper  archive.  Don't  wait  —  begin  your 
digitization  before  you  suffer  a  loss! 

•  Digital  copies  preserve  your  archive,  and 
effectively  nullify  physical  loss. 

•  Your  bound  volume,  loose,  and  microfilm 
materials  can  be  digitized. 

•  Fully  searchable. 

•  Integrate  with  your  existing  PDF  archive. 

Case  studies  and  testimonials 

Please  visit  our  website  for  complete  details: 
www.ArchivelnABox.com 
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Newspapers.com 

355  South  520  West, 

Suite  250, 

Lindon,  UT  84042 

Contact:  Brent  Carter, 

Director  of  Business 

Development 

Phone:801-494-6527 

Fax:801-494-6490 

E-mail: 

bcarter@newspapers.com 

Website: 

www.newspapers.com 

Company  Profile 

Newspapers.com  is  a  business  unit  of 
Ancestry.com  and  is  the  online  home  of 
51+ million  pages  of  historical 
newspapers  from  morethanlQOO 
newspapers  from  around  the  United 
States  and  beyond.  The  site  serves  the 
genealogy  community  by  making  it 
easy  and  convenient  to  search  or 
browse  the  collection  for  news,  notices 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  sports, 
comics  and  much  more. 
Newspapers.com  partners  with 
archives  and  publishers  across  the 
country  to  digitize  millions  of  pages 
each  month  through  its  customized 
Powered  by  Newspapers.com  solution. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

•  Uniquely  position  a  newspaper  to  increase  revenue  from  its  archive. 

•  Offer  a  no-cost  solution  to  the  digitization  and  monetization  of  historical 
newspapers  through  a  highly  favorable  partnership. 

•  Allow  a  newspaper  to  sell  digitized  and  indexed  images  directly  into  the 
consumer  market,  make  it  part  of  your  bundle,  introduce  it  as  a  new  product, 
or  integrate  it  directly  into  an  article. 

•  Help  your  archives  come  to  life  on  Newspapers.com's  state  of  the  art  site, 
including  a  high-tech  image  viewer  and  an  easy  way  to  save  and  share  your 
discoveries. 

•  Removes  the  barriers  to  researching  historical  articles  and  allows  journalists 
to  simply  search  the  archive  by  topic,  name,  date,  or  place. 

•  Enrich  your  stories  with  the  historical  context  that  can  be  found  in  this 
mountain  of  historical  information. 

Why  companies  choose  you 

Newspapers.com  brings  new  ideas  and  customized  solutions  to  historical 
newspapers.  The  unique  alignment  of  goals  between  newspapers  and  genealogy 
results  in  an  arrangement  that  is  truly  a  win-win  proposition. 

How  you  are  different 

•  Highly  motivated  and  engaged  in  marketing  and  monetizing  newspaper 
archives  for  publishers 

•  Will  work  hand-in-hand  to  find  the  right  solution  to  add  the  most  value  to  the 
customer 

•  Focus  on  customer  engagement  and  interaction 
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Rumble 

134  W.  29'h  Street 
New  York,  NY  10001 
Contact:  Michael  Dzioba 
Phone;  888-534-1333 

eMail: 

Michael. Dzioba@rumble. me 
Website:  www.rumble.me 

Who  We  Are 

Rumble  is  a  real-time  mobile 
management  system  (MMS) 
that  helps  publishers  launch  on 
both  native  apps  and  mobile 
web  and  then  allows  for 
changes  across  the  entire 
mobile  offering  with  flexibility, 
power  and  most  importantly 
speed. 


Why  is  Rumble  Special? 

Rumble  is  the  only  real-time  mobile  management  system  (MMS) 
that  centralizes  all  the  tech  operations  onto  one  platform  with  the 
flexibility  to  make  real-time  changes  in-market.  The  Rumble 
MMS'^'^  is  adaptive  in  that  it  can  react  to  changing  business 
decisions,  agnostic  in  that  we  can  seamlessly  Integrate  with  any 
CMS  system  and  integrated  in  that  we  have  put  all  the 
functionality  on  one  platform  and  have  pre-integrated  with  3'^ 
party  analytics,  ad  serving,  ad  networks  and  engagement 
systems. 

Benefits  to  Publishers 

With  the  Rumble  MMS™  publishers  are  able  to  easily  design, 
configure  and  manage  their  apps  and  mobile  website  on  a 
central  integrated  platform.  And  with  Rumble’s  suite  of  business 
tools  publishers  can  then  optimize  both  user  engagement  and 
revenue 

Why  Companies  Choose  Rumble 

Launching  mobile  products  in  market  is  hard  -  making  those 
products  into  a  business  is  even  harder.  With  the  Rumble 
MMS™,  Editorial  can  curate  and  make  changes  with  speed  and 
flexibility.  Sales  can  sell  direct  and  programmatic  ads  with  both 
standard  and  custom  revenue  streams  and  the  Product/Tech 
team  can  focus  on  features  that  increases  engagement  versus 
having  to  spend  90%  of  their  time  integrating  systems  or  running 
maintenance. 
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B&W  Press,  inc. 

Contact: 

Dan  Kimball /Sales 

Phone: 

978-352-6100 

Fax: 

978-352-5955 

E-mail: 

CSR@bwpress.com  or 
Dkimball@bwpress.com 

Website: 

www.bwpress.com 

Who  We  Are 

B  8fW  Press  (privately 
owned, 48  years  in  business) 
is  a  G7  Master  Printer. 
Low-cost  Newspaper  inserts 
with  built-in  envelope  for 
prepaid  subscriptions, 

Direct  mail  formats  for  your 
circulation  prospects/reacti¬ 
vation  programs.  Offer 
advertisers  inserts  with 
direct  response  envelope! 
Printing,  manufacturing, 
mailing  under  one  roof! 


Benefits  to  Newspaper:  4%  to  5%  Response 

There  is  one  bright  spot  in  paid  subscription  solicitation  being  used  by  some  of  the 
most  successful  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  we  work  with.  Recently  many  of  our 
larger  daily  and  smaller  weekly  newspaper  clients  have  called  on  us  to  develop  an 
all-in-one  paid  subscription  insert/mailer  for  this  purpose. 

As  we  manufacture  various  formats  for  different  clients,  we  have  come  to  understand 
the  same  product  can  serve  two  purposes.The  all-in-one  paid  subscription  insert/mailer 
showcases  a  traditional  insert  offer  but  includes  a  postage  paid  return  envelope. The 
right  offer  immediately  closes  the  deal  as  the  customer  can  take  advantage  of  the  offer 
and  mail  their  subscription  payment  in  one  step. 

The  Benefits: The  BRE  is  a  call  to  action 

Typically  the  direct  response  mailer  format  is  run  in  lower  quantities.  Combining  the 
newspaper  insert  fold  format  with  the  mailer  allows  for  a  greater  print  volume  discount. 
The  mailer  can  be  printed,  finished,  addressed,  and  sorted  in-line  as  a  single  production 
step  for  the  best  potential  economy. This  smaller  press  run  can  be  combined  with  the 
newspaper  insert  version,  produced  at  the  same  time  as  a  single  machine  production 
run.  Often  times,  a  simple  construction  change  is  made  to  extend  the  flap  to  make  this 
form  a  better-nested  fit  for  the  mechanical  insertion.  Many  customers  use  the  all-in-one 
paid  subscription  insert/mailer  throughout  the  year  and  adjust  the  end  use  or  offer. 

Success  Stories:  There  are  many 

Larger  daily  newspapers  and  local  weekly  newspapers  have  embraced  the  all-in-one 
paid  subscription  insert/mailer  model  to  boost  their  subscriber  volume. 

The  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group  used  the  all-in-one  paid  subscription  insert/mailer 
to  reach  potential  paid  subscribers  by  inserting  it  into  all  of  the  newsstand  copies.They 
offered  a  Target  gift  card  to  subscribers  opting  to  sign  up  for  the  EX  Pay  option  and 
converted  many  paying  subscribers. 

A  New  York  Newspaper  highlighted  the  TV  Week  weekly  listings  supplement  when 
they  used  the  all-in-one  paid  subscription  insert/mailer  for  an  annual  subscription  offer 
they  did  in  2010. 

The  Eagle-Tribune  in  Massachusetts  used  the  all-in-one  paid  subscription 
insert/mailer  both  as  an  insert  and  as  a  mailer  when  they  offered  an  opportunity  to  enter 
to  win  a  $1,000  grocery  giveaway  at  local  grocery  stores.Their  order  consisted  of  951,000 
pieces,  50,000  of  which  were  constructed  as  mailers. 


For  Information:  Contact  our  Customer  Service 

Paul  Beegan  -  Sales  Russ  Beegan  -  Sales  Thom  Laycock  -  CSR 

Don  Kimball  -  Sales  Karen  Talbott  -  Marketing  Jon  Gustison  -  CSR 


Beth  Sullivan  -  Telemarketing 


Alliance  for 
Audited  Media 
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THE  PULSE  PARADISE 


iStarT^adomter 
Star-Advertiser  Readership 


A  week  in  print  and  a  month  online  with 
the  Star-Advertiser  reaches  75%  of 
Oahu  adults. 
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Alliance  for  Audited 
Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig, 
Manager,  Marketing  &  Sales 
Phone:224-366-6412 
Fax:  224-366-6949 

E-mail: 

Kristina.Meinig@auclitedmeclia.com 

Website: 

auditedmedia.com 

Who  We  Are 

AAM  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  or¬ 
ganization  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers  and  the  media  they  use.Our 
unique  membership  defines  us  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  us  from  other  organizations 
and  advocacy  groups  because  each 
membership  division  has  a  stake  in  the 
organization.  Publishers  present  a  veri¬ 
fied  look  at  their  media  brands.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with 
credible,  comparable  AAM  data.  Advertis¬ 
ers  gain  confidence  and  accountability 
for  their  marketing  investments. 

Our  vast  membership  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  North  America's  top  publishers, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Each  constituency  is  represented  on  the 
AAM  board  of  directors  and  together, 
AAM  members,  the  board,  committees 
and  staff  play  a  critical  role  in  the  media 
ecosystem. 


Benefits 

Show  advertisers  your  local  audiernce  reach  with  an  AAM  audit.  From  insert  verifica¬ 
tion  to  website  traffic  audits,  AAM's  innovative  audit  services  allow  newspapers  to 
show  potential  buyers  trusted  data  about  their  audiences  and  reach  in  their  distinct 
markets. 

We  offer  an  array  of  products  and  services.  AAM's  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the 
source  for  media  buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-channel  newspaper  data. This  state- 
of-the-art  database  now  contains  data  for  nearly  2,000  newspapers  that  are  members 
of  AAM  or  the  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations.  AAM's  Consolidated  Media  Report,  or 
CMR,  provides  a  comprehensive  view  across  a  newspaper's  print  and  digital  products. 

Testimonial 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  the  CMR.  Chris  Cope,  founder/president  and  CEO  of  ACG- 
Media  and  chairman  of  AAM's  Newspaper  Buyers' Advisory 
Committee  believes  the  CMR  is  a  tool  to  efficiently  evaluate  a 
newspaper's  cross-channel  audience. 

"It's  valuable  to  see  multiple  channels  in  a  single  document  so 
we  have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  we're  evaluating," 

Cope  said. "We  can  also  see  where  one  medium  can  comple¬ 
ment  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  another.This  can  be  a 
good  thing  in  that  newspapers  should  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
fully  present  the  results  of  their  various  products,  but  still  within 
formats  buyers  can  understand  and  make  media  decisions." 

Success  Story 

The  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser  released  its  first  CMR  in  201 1  and  continues  to  expand 
its  report  as  its  brand  evolves.The  report  now  includes  a  variety  of  print,  digital  and 
audience  data,  including  readership  charts  that  have  helped  integrate  the  CMR  into 
their  sales  strategies. 

"Initially  the  CMR  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  our  products," said  Dave 
Williams,  vice  president  of  circulation  for  the  Star-Advertiser."Most  importantly,  it  gave 
our  ad  reps  a  credible  report  of  our  product  line  that's  been  audited.  We've  added  a  lot 
of  the  products  in  the  last  year.The  CMR  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to  add  those 
in  a  concise  format,  using  the  AAM  brand  to  support  the  quality  of  reporting.  It's  con¬ 
cise.  It's  a  one-stop  shop.  And  it  adds  the  credibility  because  every  number  on  there  is 
audited.  I  think  the  CMR  raises  the  bar  for  us." 
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Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad 
Design  Center  (GIADC) 

400  Locust  St.,  Suite  440 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309 
giadcinfo@gannett.com 


Who  We  Are 

The  Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad  Design  Center  is  a  full-service  design  group,  specializing  in  pre-media  serv¬ 
ices  ranging  from  high-end  revenue  generating  advertising  campaigns  to  imaging  and  ad  production  services. 
With  over  400  creative  employees,  we  are  able  to  partner  with  you  unlike  any  other  player  on  the  field.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  represent  hundreds  of  publications  nationwide  that  demand  the  highest  standards  of  quality. 


Contact: 

Connie  Gallagher,  Business 
Development  Manager 

Email: 

csgallag@gannett.com 
Direct:  515-284-8189 


The  GIADC  Is  currently  one  of  the  largest  ad  production  in-sourcing/outsourcing  operations,  producing  on  aver¬ 
age  25,000  ads  per  week  and  over  80,000  images  per  week.The  GIADC  is  doing  work  for  over  80  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  1 7  Broadcast  Stations  and  31  non-Gannett  Customers. 

Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

Outsourcing  production  work  to  GIADC  requires  minimal  or  no  capital  investment.  Insourcing  is  difficult  and  can 
be  costly.  We've  already  laid  that  groundwork  and  gone  through  the  growing  pains.  Now  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  benefit  from  our  experience  and  investment!  GIADC  is  a  partnerthat  understands  your  business.  We  can 
contribute  more  than  just  building  ads,  becoming  a  true  extension  of  your  team.  Quality  and  offerings  can  be 
improved  in  most  locations,  helping  you  generate  revenue.  Best  of  all, you  free  up  your  resources  to  focus  on 
what  you  do  best — SELL. 

Why  Companies  Choose  Us 

Because  we  are  very,  very  good  at  what  we  do.  We  are  based  100%  in  the  US,  with  locations  in  Des  Moines,  lA 
and  Indianapolis,  IN.  All  of  our  work  is  produced  in-house  at  those  two  locations.  Our  management  group  is 
fiercely  committed  to  the  success  of  both  our  own  teams  and  yours.  We  don't  just  think  outside  the  box.  We 
burned  the  box,  and  our  customers  win  big  as  a  result. 

How  We  Are  Different 

The  biggest  advantage  that  we  have  over  our  competition  is  that  we  live  and  breathe  this  business  daily  just 
like  you  do. The  GIADC  interacts  with  thousands  of  sales  reps,  customers  and  Publishers  on  a  daily  basis,  so  we 
understand  your  business.  Our  goal  is  to  allow  you  to  focus  on  your  business  and  not  on  internal  issues  dealing 
with  ad  production  and  design.  We  were  a  media  company  before  we  became  an  insourcer/outsourcer.Our  pri¬ 
mary  business  is  that  of  publishing,  just  like  yours.  We  understand  what  it  takes  to  meet  deadlines  and  keep 
customers  happy.  Do  what  you  do  best  and  outsource  the  rest...to  Gannett! 

Testimonial/Current  Ciients/Success  Story 

The  World  Company 

'We  had  utilized  the  Photo  Toning  services  at  Gannett  for  a  number  of  years.  When  we  were  looking  for  a  partner 
for  our  Ad  Production,  they  were  the  obvious  candidates.  We  needed  quality  work,  at  a  reduced  cost  and  a  quick 
turnaround.  We  aiso  had  a  definite  need  for  improved  turnaround  of  our  spec  ads,  and  we  were  wishing  to  keep  the 
work  within  the  U.S.  They  delivered  as  promised  in  each  area.  I  would  highly  recommend  their  services  to  anyone 
considering  outsourcing  their  ad  production. " 

— Ed  Ciambrone,  Production  Manager,  Lawrence  Journal-World 


Vision  Data's 

"Soup-to-Nuts" 

Advantage ... 

What  it  can  mean  to  your  company: 

Since  Vision  Data  first  began  serving  newspapers  back  in  the 
micl-70's,  we  have  been  dedicated  to  providing  for  publishers' 
changing  needs  with  the  development  and  advancement  of 
a  complete  suite  of  dynamic  internally  developed  software 
applications,  backed  by  superior  service  and  user  support. 

Our  practice  of  hiring  and  retaining  the  best  people  and  fos¬ 
tering  an  atmosphere  of  team  innovation  have  allowed  a 
solid  history  of  growth,  without  the  need  for  merger  or  ac¬ 
quisition. 

The  result  of  our  unified  approach  to  development  is  a 
huge  benefit  for  today's  progressive  publisher;  a  complete 
"Soup-to-Nuts"  menu  of  coordinated  sales,  customer  serv¬ 
ice,  business  and  production  applications,  including: 

Online  tool  suite: 

Sales  Tablet,  CRM,  Order  entry,  more 

•  Website  customer  service  screens  for  subscribers,  carri¬ 
ers,  dealers,  classified  and  retail  advertisers;  all  driven  di¬ 
rectly  by  our  base  systems,  simplifying  usage  and  saving 
time  and  costs.  Included  search  engine  creates  more  sales. 

•  Remote  account  management  for  outside  sales  reps  con¬ 
nects  directly  to  order  entry, ad  tracking, accounting,  report¬ 
ing,-  enabling  full  instant  field  functionality  with  full  CRM. 

Advertising: 

•  Single  database,  single  screen  entry  for  classified,  retail, 
on-line,  preprints,  special  packages,  etc.  Campaign  man¬ 
agement  suite,  CRM,  E-tears,  auto  proof  email,  etc.  Total 
functionality  in  a  single  application. 

Circulation: 

•  Circulation  management  system  for  today's  print,  dig¬ 
ital  and  blended  subscription  models.  Postal  reporting. 
Mapping,  EZ  Pay,  user-friendly  CSR,  accounting,TMC,  etc. 

Production: 

•  User-friendly  Classified  Pagination/Publication  Layout 
for  Quark  or  InDesign 

•  Ad-Tracking  function,  manages  production,cuts-costs, 
streamlines  ad  creation. 

Accounting: 

•  Accounts  Receivable  management  &  reporting 

•  Accounts  Payable/General  Ledger  system 


Technological  Innovation:  Vision  Data  con¬ 
stantly  re-invests  in  innovation  and  development.  Our  ex¬ 
perienced  staff  has  excellent  skills  in  managing  accounting 
and  circulation,  as  well  as  flowing  and  controlling  ads.  We 
are  constantly  developing  revenue  modules  that  add  to 
your  sales  packages.  Our  VisionWeb  suite  team  is  second 
to  none  in  the  industry  and  is  dedicated  to  keeping  Vision 
Data  on  the  cutting  edge  of  that  technology. 

Configuration  Options:  Vision  Data  "Soup-to- 
Nuts"  packages  are  available  in  various  configurations:  In 
addition  to  locally-hosted  server  configurations,  we  offer 
both  laaS  (Infrastructure  as  a  Service  -  Vision  Data  hosted) 
and  SaaS  (Software  as  a  Service  -  leased  access)  system 
configurations,  both  of  which  save  you  the  cost  and  man¬ 
power  of  installing  and  managing  your  own  server. 

Large  Customer  Base:  We  have  a  large  base  of 
over  2,000  publications  made  up  of  a  good  mix  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups.  We 
have  continually  grown  our  base  at  a  manageable  rate  , 
aided  by  our  reputation  for  outstanding  customer  service 
and  attention  to  customer  needs.  We  take  great  pride  in 
our  history  of  customer  retention. 

"Soup-to-Nuts" Ongoing  Support  Pricing: 

By  investing  in  Vision  Data's  "Soup-fo-Wuts"  systems, you 
can  also  lower  your  ongoing  support  costs  by  replacing 
multiple  vendor  support  charges  with  a  singled  "Pack- 
aged"support  charge.  Publishers  investing  in  the  total  Vi¬ 
sion  Data  "Soup-to-Nuts"  package  can  save  over  fifty 
percent  from  the  cost  of  multiple  support  packages. 

Competitive  Pricing:  when  we  believe  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  good  fit  for  Vision  Data's  user  base  (built  over 
40  years  of  steady  growth)  we  can  be  very  aggressive 
with  pricing,  as  we  are  privately-owned  and  no  one  can 
touch  our  low  overhead. 

If  overall  performance,  simplicity  of  operation, 
vendor  reputation  &  support,  innovation,  and  the 
cost  of  implementation  are  some  of  your  primary 
concerns, you  should  definitely  include  Vision  Data 
in  your  selection  process. 

Contact  us  today . . . 

VISION  DATA 

sales@vdata.com  518-434-2193 
www/vdata.com 
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Llbercus 

Simply  publishing 


E.  Viddal  &  Associates 
Website;  www.libercus.com 
E-mail:  info@libercus.com 


Who  We  Are 

Libercus  was  built  to  address  the  specific  challenges  facing  the 
media  business.  With  our  innovative  implementation,  support, 
and  consumption-based  pricing  models,  we  WILL  lead  the 
industry  forward. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from  your  product  or  service? 

Libercus  brings  web  sites,  print  products,  and  e-editions  to  life. 
Generate  ad  revenue  through  profile-based  and  geo-targeted 
ads,  dynamic  and  searchable  electronic  inserts,  and  video  with 
pre-,  mid-,  and  post-roll  adds,  all  in  the  context  of  an  electronic 
newspaper  replica. 


Why  should  a  newspaper  choose  your  solution? 

It’s  time  to  leave  behind  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things:  complex  software,  separate  systems  for 
different  publishing  platforms,  expensive  on-site 
infrastructure.  Libercus  delivers  content  where 
readers  want  it.  This  drives  readership,  increases 
revenue,  simplifies  support  and  reduces  cost. 

What  differentiates  you  from  your  competitors? 

Libercus  was  created  to  operate  natively  in  the 
cloud.  In  conjunction  with  Microsoft  Azure,  it  is 
unbeatable  for  economy  of  scale,  resilience,  and 
ease  of  use.  Combining  the  digital  and  print 
production  process  into  one  system,  all  Libercus 
functions  are  accessible  through  web  browsers, 
reducing  the  cost  of  IT  equipment  and 
maintenance. 


PROirKAGE 

WWW.NEW-PROIMAGE.COM 


New  Prolmage  America,  Inc. 

1 03  Carnegie  Center  -  Suite  300 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 

Contact;  Rick  Shafranek 
Phone:  919-466-9348 
Email:  rick.shafranek@new-proimage.com 
Website:  www.new-proimage.com 


Company  Profile; 

New  Prolmage  America  is  a  leading  devel¬ 
oper  of  innovative  browser-based  auto¬ 
mated  prepress  and  editorial  digital 
workflows,  tab  let  &  mobile  workflows,  ink 
optimization,  color  management,  and  press 
registration  solutions  that  help  publishers 
and  printers  streamline  operations  and  re¬ 
duce  costs. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 


PROINIAGE 


Prolmage  Eversify  enables  g  B 

the  automatic  delivery  of  !^—  I 

content  from  any  content  . .  ilrife':  H 

management  system  to  a  ■ 

wide  variety  of  tablets, 

smart  phones  and 

browsers.The  content  is 

analyzed  and  automatically 

processed  through  Prolmage's  intelligent  content  mapping  and 
template  technology  to  produce  an  interactive  HTML  5  or  enriched 
replica  edition  that  is  ready  to  preview  and,  if  necessary,  edit. You 
are  able  to  see  exactly  how  the  content  will  appear  on  all  targeted 
mobile  devices,  and  because  it's  Cloud-based  there  are  minimal  set¬ 
up  costs.This  allows  publishers  to  easily  create  mobile  editions 

Why  companies  choose  you: 

Eversify  is  using  cutting  edge  technology  to  automate  the  digital 
workflow,  provides  a  Kiosk  where  additional  products  can  be  pro¬ 
moted,  allows  publishers  to  create  unique  layout  designs  that  offers 
readers  a  rich  reader  experience,  while  providing  the  publisher  with 
detailed  analytics  on  reader  behavior.  Eversify  is  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  newspapers  that  are  looking  for  a  straightforward  way  to 
enter  mobile  digital  publishing  without  increasing  production 
costs. 


Southern  Lithoplate,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  9400 
Wake  Forest,  NC  27588 

Contact: 

Steven  Mattingly 
Senior  Vice  President  of 
Sales  &  Marketing 
Phone:800-638-7990 
Fax:919-554-0786 
Email:  SMattingly@slp.com 
Website:  www.slp.com 

Who  We  Are 

Southern  Lithoplate,lnc.isthe  pre¬ 
ferred  provider  of  digital  lithoplates, 
prepress  and  pressroom  service/support, 
with  the  full  spectrum  of  prepress  and 
pressroom  technologies  for  newspaper 
and  commercial  publishing.  Head¬ 
quartered  in  North  Carolina  with 
manufacturing  plants  in  North  Carolina 
and  Michigan, Southern  Lithoplate  is  a 
steadily  growing,  privately  held, 
American-owned  company.  We  offer 
high-quality  printing  plates  that  are 
compatible  with  thermal  and  violet 
computer-to-plate  (CtP)  platesetters. 
Southern  Lithoplate  innovation  boosts 
print  profitability  today  and  into  the 
future. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

No  matter  what  kind  or  volume  of  offset  printing  you  produce,  our  customized 
solutions  can  lift  your  operation's  profits.The  best  technology,  performance  and 
service  allow  you  to  enhance  throughput,  increase  ad  revenue  and  generate  more 
commercial  work.  Proven  Replica  HSV  and  Replica  HSV  ECO  LVC  violet  plates  and 
market  share-leading  Viper  830®  and  Viper  830 TPX  thermal  plates  deliver 
commercial  quality  at  newspaper  prices.  Combining  best-in-class  digital  plates  with 
sophisticated  workflow  software,  CtP  devices  and  color  management  tools  gives  you 
new  ways  to  succeed. 

Why  Companies  Choose  Us 

Southern  Lithoplate  digital  plates  are  durable  and  long  lasting.They  exhibit  superb 
flexibility  and  control. Your  presses  will  print  efficiently,  and  you'll  achieve  the  desired 
run  lengths.The  dot  structure  is  sharp  and  precise,  producing  clear,  crisp  images. 
Issues  with  banding  will  be  a  distant  memory.  Faster  makereadies,  shorter  time  to 
color  and  minimal  waste  will  add  up  to  pressroom  savings. 

How  We  Are  Different 

Southern  Lithoplate  is  the  only  digital  plate  company  operating  fully  integrated  and 
automated  high-speed  plate  manufacturing  lines  within  redundant  facilities.  In  the 
past  few  years,  we've  acquired  3M  and  lmation's,Citiplate's  and  Konica  Minolta's 
manufacturing  assets  and  intellectual  property.  Our  patent  portfolio,  developed 
within  the  Southern  Lithoplate  organization,  encompasses  plate  coating,  graining 
and  manufacturing  technologies.  Expert  field  technical  expertise  and  24/7/365 
support  continue  to  earn  and  keep  customers' trust. 

Our  Strategic  Alliance  partnerships  with  pioneers  in  CtP,  workflow  systems,  color 
and  ink  management  solutions  and  notch-bend  equipment  achieve  unprecedented 
results.Together,  we  provide  easy-to-implement  solutions  and  a  depth  of  service  that 
can't  be  duplicated.The  Strategic  Alliance  partners' sales  and  business  development 
expertise  help  your  sales  teams  attain  their  goals. 

Testimonial/Current  Clients 

"Our  newspaper  and  commercial  customers  have  high  quality  expectations, and 
Southern  Lithoplate  works  with  us  to  achieve  our  goals,"said  Steve  Infinger,  director 
of  operations  at  The  Villages  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun.  Specializing  in  four-color,  spot-color  and 
black-and-white  printing  of  minitabs,  tabloids  and  broadsheets,  the  Daily  Sun 
produces  award-winning  quality  using  Viper  830  plates."We  have  great  confidence 
in  the  consistency  of  their  products  and  the  reliability  of  their  technical  support. 
Proper  dot  gain  is  a  big  part  of  maintaining  good  reproduction.  Southern  Lithoplate 
has  helped  ensure  that  the  dot  gain  is  correct  for  our  plates.  If  we  have  any  questions 
or  problems,  the  service  response  is  quick  and  helpful." 


Business  Directory 


manroland 

web  systems 

manroland  web  systems  Inc. 

800  East  Oak  Hill  Drive, 

Lisle,  IL  60532 

Phone:  (630)  920-5850 
Fax:(630)920-5851 
eMail:  denise.lease@ 
manroland-web.com 

Website: 

www.manroland-web.com 


How  you  are  different: 

manroland  web  systems  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  excellence,  but  also  take 
into  consideration  the  financial 
needs  and  constraints  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  are  willing  to  take  no- 
nonsense,  innovative  approaches  to 
installations,  upgrades,  and  retrofits, 
allowing  our  customers  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  to  their  operations  without 
interrupting  production, and  moving 
forward  with  a  custom-made  plan  to 
lessen  the  impact  on  capital  budgets. 


Company  Profile: 

manroland  web  systems,  based  in  Augsburg, Germany  is 
part  of  the  Lubeck-based  Possehl  Group.  Ground-breaking 
technology  and  a  strong  focus  on  service  are  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  guide  manroland  web  systems.  With  our  spec¬ 
trum  of  services  and  a  100%  customer  focus,  we  provide 
the  added  value  that  helps  ensure  its  customers' success. 

A  worldwide  sales  and  service  network  markets  printing 

equipment,  pressroom  products,  software  products,  and  workflow  management  systems,  man¬ 
roland  web  systems  has  utilized  the  expertise  of  an  experienced  engineering  team  to  create  in¬ 
novations  in  industrial  digital  four-color  printing  in  the  graphics  industry  and  innovative 
industrial  digital  finishing  equipment  for  publishing  and  commercial  markets. 

Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 

The  complete  service  spectrum  of  manroland  web  systems  is  one  of  the  broadest  in  the  market, 
print.services  provides  customized  24/7  service  and  maintenance  packages,  plus  integrated 
services  and  training  measures.The  portfolio  includes  a  certified  range  of  pressroom  products 
(printcom.web)  as  well  as  software  products  and  workflow  management  systems  (print.net- 
work).The  company  provides  consultancy  services  covering  all  aspects  of  investment  and  build¬ 
ing  planning,  organization,  management,  systems  engineering,  and  process  optimization. 

Why  companies  choose  you: 

•  Over  1 50  years  of  engineering  leadership  in  the  newspaper  industry 

•  Reputation  for  the  highest  quality  print  technology  for  newspapers 

•  A  full  portfolio  of  solutions  for  all  levels,  including  cutting-edge  service  and 
automation  packages 

•  Innovative  digital  finishing  products  to  maximize  product  possibilities  for  digital 
newspaper  printing 

•  Consultative  services,  for  newspapers  looking  to  either  outsource  their  print 
operations,  or  invest  in  equipment  to  take  on  outsource  work 


PuzzleFiow 

25000  Trans-X,  Novi,  Ml  48275 

Contact:  Kern  Kuipers 
Phone:  248-412-8810 
email:  sales@puzzleflow.us 
Website:  www.puzzleflow.com 

Who  We  Are: 

PuzzleFiow  Solutions  is  a  rapidly  growing  U.S.  based  com¬ 
pany  with  a  novel  approach  to  newspaper  prepress  pro¬ 
duction  -  an  approach  that  focuses  on  speed  and  quality, 
through  the  intelligent  application  of  the  latest  software  in¬ 
novations  and  automation  strategies.  We  believe  that  qual¬ 
ity  and  efficiency  is  achieved  by  automating  procedures 
like:  image-toning,  ad  and  page  resizing,  problem  file  fixing, 
page  pairing,  ink  optimization,  web-growth  and  fan-out 
compensation,  and  post-production  file  distribution;  while 
making  it  quick  and  easy  for  knowledgeable  operators  to 
review,  verify  and  -  only  when  necessary  -  intervene  in  the 
automated  flow  of  electronic  files  through  the  production 
process  to  the  press  and  beyond. 


How  We  Are  Different: 

With  our  own,  continuously  updated  PDF  library  and  ex¬ 
clusive  innovations  like  ad  pre-processing  (designed  to  re¬ 
duce  or  eliminate  make-good  credits  and  reprints),  we 
offer  enterprise  solutions  for  large  papers  and  groups  - 
like  Gannett's  national  production  consolidation  -  and 
feature-rich,  affordable,  individual  solutions  for  even  very 
small  papers  -  like  the  Brooklyn  Exponent  in  Brooklyn, 
Michigan.  PuzzleFiow  Solutions  are  kept  up-to-date, 
through  our  upgrade  inclusive  maintenance  program,  to 
properly  process  today's  files  and  be  ready  for  tomorrow. 

Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 

Just  as  automation  and  new  technologies  have  improved 
production  speed  and  quality  in  the  press  room,  the  latest 
software  systems  can  increase  production  and  quality  in 
file  creation,  management  and  prepress  production.  Puz- 
zleFlow's  solutions  offer  automation  and  streamlining  of 
production  tasks  including  image  toning,  acquisition  of 
ads  and  pages  from  external  sources,  like  FTP  sites,  and 
distribution  of  files  for  placement  and  output;  automated, 
advanced  file  preflighting  and  pre-fixing  (auto-correction 
for  wrong  color  separations,  size,  position,  rotation,  hair¬ 
lines,  transparencies,  etc.);  automated  page  pairing  with 
support  for  double-trucks,  dinkies  and  other  newspaper 
requirements; output  management,  load  balancing,  post¬ 
production  file  distribution,  archiving,  and  more. 


ICANONi 


Contact:  —  v---  -l  j 

Sales  Ph:  1-800-544-4450  E-mail: 
sales@icanon.coiTi  Website:  newzware.com 

Who  we  are  and  what  we  do  - 

ICANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1 990. 

Ncwzware  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


JuJNewzware 

A  Division  of  ICANON 

comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzware  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  marvel  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 

Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modem  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 

Innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 


Connect  with  your  audience 

SYNC2  Media 

1336  Glenarm  Place 
Denver,  Colorado 

Contact:  Jerry  Raehal 
Phone:303-571-5117 
Fax:303-571-1803 
Email:  jraehal@colopress.net 
Website:  sync2media.com 

Company  Profile:  SYNC2  Media  was 
launched  in  201 2  as  the  official  rebrand  of  a 
decades-old  company  formerly  known  as 
Colorado  Press  Service.  What  started  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  multi-million  dollar  print  campaign 
buying  agency  has  now  morphed  into  a  full- 
service  print,  digital  and  anything-else-you- 
might  need  media  buying  company.  We  do 
"press,"  and  more. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 

SYNC2  Media  is  not  your  ordinary  media  buying  agency.  In  fact  we 
are  truly  unique.  We  know  and  understand  local  print  audiences 
and  how  to  bridge  the  gap  between  these  unique  audiences  to 
progressive  digital  platforms  using  data  technology  that  spans 
across  the  nation. 

We  also  offer  newspapers  and  other  agencies  "white  label"  solu¬ 
tions,  giving  them  the  resources  for  a  digital  agency  without  having 
to  staff  a  full  agency. 

Why  companies  choose  you: 

You  have  a  message.  We'll  connect  you  to  your  perfect  audience 
print  or  digital.  Our  goal  is  simple: facilitate  cost  effective,  stream¬ 
lined  multimedia  campaigns  that  produce  tangible  results. 

How  you  are  different: 

We  also  offer  white  label  solutions.  Your  trusted  brand  +  SYNC2 
Media's  best-in-breed  digital  technology  =  A  white  label  solution 
that  brings  products  and  services  to  your  customers,  under  your 
brand. 

We'll  train  you  to  sell  the  products.  You  make  the  sales  and  we'll 
handle  the  backend  fulfillment.  It's  that  easy.  Our  job  is  to  make  you 
look  good  without  anyone  knowing  we  are  even  involved. 


Business  Directory 


wave 

media  solutions 

Wave2  Media  Solutions 

1  MTurnpike  Road, Suite  203, 

Westborough,MA01581 
Contact:  Brian  Gorman 
Phone:  508-366-6383  Fax:508-366-6387 

Email:  bgorman@wave2media.com 
Website:  \AAVW.wave2media.com 

Company  Profile:  AN  INTUITIVE  ADVERTISING  EXPERIENCE 

Wave2  Media  Solutions  is  the  leading  provider  of  self-service  ad¬ 
vertising  solutions  in  the  newspaper  market  today.  A  seven  year 
old  company  located  in  Boston's  high  tech  belt  Wave2's  founders 
and  employees  have  well  over  1 00  man  years  of  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems  experience.  Our  industry  leading  solution  came  from  this 
knowledge  base  as  well  as  the  valuable  input  from  the  nearly  300 
newspapers  that  use  our  software.  Wave2  processes  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  revenue  every  year.  Our  solution 
delivers  a  very  strong  ROI  with  savings  and  increased  revenue 
equal  to  3X  what  our  customers  invest  every  year  they  use  our 
software.  Rock  solid  in  its  performance  and  scalable  to  the  largest 
enterprise.  Come  and  see  what  nearly  300  newspapers  already 
know  -  Wave2  delivers  an  intuitive  advertising  experience. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper:  Due  to  our  software's 
intuitive  design  our  customers  realize  a  much 
lower  abandonment  rate  on  their  self-serve 
website.  Less  drop  offs  mean  more  sales  with 
exceptional  revenue  increases  using  our  software 
over  their  previous  e-commerce  systems. 

•  Nearly  300  websites  and  growing 

•  Will  lower  your  self-serve  abandonment  rate  in¬ 
creasing  revenue 

•  Provides  a  low  cost  of  ownership 

•  Drives  new  account  acquisition 

•  Delivers  a  very  strong  Return  On  Investment 

Why  companies  choose  you: 

•  Best  of  Breed  in  self-service  solutions 

•  Least  expensive  self-serve  enterprise  solution 

•  Cross  Media  capability  out  of  the  box 

•  Most  dependable  self-service  software  available 
today 

How  you  are  different: 

•  Most  flexible  solution 

•  Most  scalable 

•  Only  self-service  system  to  utilize  Adobe  InDesign 
Server 

•  Capable  of  publishing  any  type  of  print  or  digital  ad 


BetterBNC 


Website:  www.betterbnc.com 

BetterBNC®  is  the  industry  standard  online  journalism 
contest  platform  used  by  150  newspaper  associations, 
press  clubs  and  broadcaster  groups  representing  over 
20,000  journalists  and  trades  people. 

BetterBNC  exclusive  features: 


Contestant  Managers'^  Senior  managers  and  editors 
control  who  and  what  is  entered  for  their  organization. 

NEW!  Revenue  Manager  Track  &  manage  entry  fees 
paid  by  credit  card  or  check,  including  by  department. 

Open  CalP*^  Your  best  work  is  “open”  to  a  world  of 
entry  opportunities  across  multiple  contests. 

NEW!  Cloud  Scrapbooks  Save  copies  of  your  best  work 
all  year  long  with  free  cloud  storage. 

NEW!  Awards  Manager  Publish  your  award-winning 
work  on  your  own  free  web  pages. 


rURNi  DI^;^RIBUllOrsCt^AlLL^.:uLS  INICj 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 
Contact:  Sales  Phone:  1  -877-723-6668 
E-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com 
Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 

Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all  operational  aspects  of  print  distri¬ 
bution  for  some  of  the  country's  major  newspaper.  As  one  of  the  largest  home  delivery 
and  distribution  service  providers  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications  of  all  sizes 
reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintaintheir  delivery  footprint, and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of  knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to 
successfully  support  print  distribution  operations  in  toda/s  ever  changing  landscape. 
With  PCF  as  a  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily  operational  headaches,  and  refocus 
resources  on  managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 

Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and  solutions  to  support  growth  and 
operational  efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable,  affordable  delivery  options,  serv¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies,  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  free  publications,  Sunday  Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery 
options  than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk, total  market  coverage,select 
market  coverage,  zoned  delivery,  and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1-877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at  www.pcfcorp.com 


E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Phone:  800-887-1615 


E-mail:  classifieds(a)editorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 


Brokers 


Brokers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twltter.com/kamengroup 

Customized  User-Friendly  25  Page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

I  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email:  lnfo<^KamenGroup.com 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  11556 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

There  is  one  reason  why  our  firm  appraised  more 
publishing  entities  the  past  5  years  than  any  other... 

Performance. 


516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


Brokers 


Brokers 


Whose  voice  do 
industry  leaders  seek? 

Just  ask  them. 

“Kevin  Kamen  works  relentlessly.  W'henever  he  speaks  about  the 
publishing  business  or  companies,  I  pay  close  attention.” 

—  Paul  Task  (Mr.  Task  is  Chairman  of  the  Pulitzer  Board 
and  CEO/Chairman  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Times.),  August  1, 2014 

“Kevin  Kamen  is  one  of  the  world’s  best-kno>vn  and  most-prolific  brokers 
of  media  properties  and  companies." 

—  Gypsy  C.  Gallardo,  CEO/Publi^er  of 
The  Power  Broker  Magazine,  July  30, 2014 

Whose  judgement  do  they  trust? 

“Kevin  Kamen  correctly  predicted  as  far  back  as  2010  that  a  buyer  would 
be  willing  to  pay  $42  million  to  $51  million  for  The  Journal ...  ‘They  paid 
about  $4  miliion  to  $5  million  more  than  they  should  have,’  Kamen  told 
WPRI.com  ...  Kamen  suggested  Gatehouse  was  motivated  to  pay  a  premium 
in  part  to  ensure  a  competing  newspaper  chain  didn’t  get  ’The  (Providence) 
Journal  instead." 

—  Ted  Nessi,  WPRl  12,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  July  23, 2014 


^p4-|-iy.p  •|4-  Considering  selling  your  publication?  You 

VJCLLllig  IL  should  have  your  title  financially  valued 

TY-ip-H-pi-c  t  correctly  and  listed  for  sale.  Call  or  come  visit 
lllULLClo.  Kamen  &  Co.  Group  Services  to  assist  you. 


info(§)kamengroup.com  www.kamengroup.com 

i  KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

INy  (516)379-2797  •  FL  (727)786-5930  •  FAX  (516)379-3812 
626  RXR  Plaza,  Uniondale,  NY  1 1 556 


10\MEN  &  Co.  Group  Services 

Piiblisltitttj  Conipmitf  Apprciisctls  S:  lirolccfiitp 


516.379.2797  •  626  RXR  Plaza  •  Uniondale,  NY  11556 
info@kamengroup.com  •  www.kamengroup.com 


Publications  For  Sale 


Publications  For  Sale 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Two  NW  paid  weeklies  in  contiguous  counties.  Both  adjudicated  with 
companion  shopper  &  quarterly  magazine.  $1 -million  gross  with  cash  flow 
consistently  at  30%-plus. 

Paid  weekly  in  dynamic  West  Coast  market  with  avant-garde  multiple 
platforms.  Four-year  average  gross  pushing  $1-million,  cash  flow  average 
1 1%,  recently  reaching  1 6%. 

Popular  niche  monthly  magazine  providing  1 4  online  marketing  options 
including  analytic  reports  on  page  views,  click-throughs  and  impressions. 
Magazine's  65, OCX)  print  edition  supplemented  with  10,000  monthly  eMagazine 
readers  in  dynamic  market. 


Dave  Gauger  .  Gauger  Media  Service,  Inc. 
dave&gaugermedia.com  *  Phone  (360)  942-3560 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

NM  GREEN  Newspaper,  Northeast  Shopper,  Central  FL  Family  Mag, 
FL  Home  Decor/Bldg  Mag,  Modern  Mag  About  Tennessee, 
NC  Weekly  Shopper  &Auto  Mag,  AZ&IL  Regional  Mags. 


516-379-2797  •  in(o@KamenGroup.com 


FLORIDA  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION  FOR  SALE 


Please  tell  them  you  saw  it  in  EEfP 


oditorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  800-887-1615 


E£^P 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Publications  For  Sale 


Positions  Wanted 


GREAT  INVESTMENT 
GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  SALE: 

Two  weekly  newspapers  and 
a  shopper  located  in  North 
Central  West  Virginia  with  an 
annual  gross  income  of 
$650,000. 

Perfect  for  a  group  or 
experienced  person  wanting 
own  opportunity. 

For  more  information  contact: 
ppidennl5@atlanticbb.net 


Custom  Content 


MULTIPLY 

Your  Holiday  Profits 

with  a  Custom  Magazine 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESS  MANAGER 
SEEKS  EMPLOYMENT 
I  am  looking  for  new  opportunity.  I 
have  excellent  employment  histo¬ 
ry  and  references.  Master  printer 
with  great  mechanical  skills.  Spe¬ 
cialize  in  coior  reproduction  and 
re-training  of  press  crew.  Single 
wide  press  preferred.  Looking  for 
outdoor  iifestyle,  family  atmos¬ 
phere  work  environment,  and  hon¬ 
est  commitment  to  long  term 
members. 

Email: 

masterprinter101@outlook.com 


Custom  Content 


Build  important  new 

connections  with  advertisers 
and  readers  while  establishing  a 
strong  revenue  stream. 

Hometown  Moments  &  Memories 
is  ready  to  sell  now.There  is  no 
risk,  no  upfront  investment  and 
no  extra  staff  needed. 

We  handle  all  your  production 
details.  We  build  the  magazine 
for  you;  design,  content 
and  your  ads,  all  beautifully 
comoined  into  an  easy,  profit¬ 
making  publication! 

All  you  do  is  sell  the  advertising! 

See  how  easy  and  fun  it  will  be 
to  join  our  publishing  family  at 

lgofox.com/hollday 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


877-329-0571 

igofox.com/holiday  ^ 


FOX  PRIXT 


SERVICES 


Idled  Equipment  on  Your  Hands? 


Make  the  most  of  it  with  Inland,  a  name 
synonymous  with  trust,  credibility  and 
performance  —partnering  with  you  to 
provide  the  best  advice  and  world-wide 
marketing  expertise  in  the  industry. 


Phone:  1.913.492.9050 
Email:  Inmc1@inlandnews.com 
Web  site:  www.inlandnews.com 


INLAND 

ir  NEWSPAPER  tMCHINERY  ILC 


% 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 


7  “Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  URBANITE, 
METRO  &  UNIVERSAL:  HARRIS  V15D,  V25.  V30: 

SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 


FOR  SALE:  1998  NEWS  KING  UNITS,  $4,000  EACH; 
FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4,  WITH  COMPEN¬ 
SATORS,  SIDELAY  AND  RUNNING  CIRCUMFERENTIAL 
REGISTER  ON  ALL  UNITS,  SMALL  IOWA  WEEKLY, 
$12,000! 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

(913)638-1040  •  newmanpress@kc.rr.com 


BUY  •  SELL  •  BROKER  •  APPRAISE  •  CONSULT 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SALES  EXECUTIVE 

Boston  based,  The  Jewish  Advocate, 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales  Executive.  At  least  five 
years  of  previous  media  sales  experi¬ 
ence.  Aggressive,  confident,  service 
minded  individual  with  strong  track 
record  of  ad  sales  and  stable  work 
history.  Must  be  able  to  close  sales, 
maintain  ad  relationships  and  ex¬ 
pand  new  business.  Base,  commis¬ 
sion,  bonus,  benefits. 

Email  resume  to: 
sharonh@theJewishadvocate.com 


E&fP 

EDITORfc^PUBLlSHER. 

CLASSIFIEDS 


Advertise  your  business 
or  service  for  as  low  as 

$35.00 

per  month! 


For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


Help  Wanted 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Herald  an  1 1000-circulation 
daily  newspaper  located  about  45 
minutes  south  of  Nashville  is  known 
for  producing  award-winning  news 
that  frequently  draws  statewide  and 
even  national  attention.  Our  copy  ed¬ 
itors  and  reporters  get  the  tools  and 
experience  they  need  to  pursue  suc¬ 
cessful  careers. 

The  Daily  Herald  is  seeking  a  full-time 
copy  editor.  Pagination  experience  is 
required.  Candidates  with  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  journalism  reporting 
experience  and  proficiency  in  Inde¬ 
sign  and  Internet  applications  are 
preferred.  The  ideal  candidate  is  a 
fast  reliable  self-starter  with  an  eye 
for  design  who  can  edit  or  rewrite 
copy  and  craft  snappy  accurate 
headlines. 

To  apply  send  a  cover  letter 
resume  references  and  work 
samples  (pdf  files  preferred)  to 
Chris  Fletcher  at 
cfletcher@c-dh.net 
Please  type  "copy  editor"  in  the 
subject  line.  No  calls  please. 


Advertise  direct 
to  the  industry! 

EDITORej^inJBLISHER. 
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Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


CIRCULATIONS  SALES 
MANAGER 

The  Chattanooga  Times  Free  Press  is 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
news  source  in  Southeast  Tennessee. 
Our  editorial  staff  of  TOO  employees 
works  daily  to  keep  our  readers  in¬ 
formed  about  what  is  happening  in 
the  tri-state  area.  We  cover  19  coun¬ 
ties  throughout  Tennessee  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  We  are  located  in  a 
great  market  that  has  been  named 
one  of  the  best  places  to  live  and  a 
thriving  tourist  destination. 

We  are  not  your  average  newspaper 
and  are  in  need  of  a  superstar  to  lead 
our  circulation  sales  and  marketing 
efforts.  The  Chattanooga  Times  Free 
Press  seeks  a  highly  motivated  sales 
professional  with  proven  sales  lead¬ 
ership  experience  to  direct  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  single  copy  sales  efforts. 
Position  is  charged  with  developing 
a  sales  plan  that  drives  subscription 
sales/retention  and  single  copy  sales 
through  traditional  and  nontradition- 
al  platforms  to  achieve  budgeted 
volume  expense  and  revenue  goals. 
Direction  leadership  and 
constructive  problem  solving  while 
facilitating  creative  improvements 
for  the  sales  team  (managers  and 
hourly  associates)  are  vital.  This  role 
directs  the  recruiting  hiring  coaching 
training  and  mentoring  of  an  ail 
employee  sales  team  to  maximize 
individual  team  member  potential 
and  performance.  Position  demands 
continuously  working  with  and 
effectively  communicating  with 
associates  management  customers 
retail  partners  and  vendors. 
Competitive  salary  and  incentive 
plan  plus  complete  benefits  package 
including:  Flealth  Insurance  401  (k) 
Plan  Dental  &  Vision  Life  Insurance 
and  Profit  Sharing. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
Qualified  candidates  should 
provide  resume  and  cover  letter  at 
http://resume.tlmesfreepre55.com 
and  enter  the  job  id#  97241 5 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain  seeks  a 
fuil-time  sports  copy  editor  to  handle 
its  entire  section  five  nights  a  week. 
We  are  seeking  an  energetic  and  ca¬ 
pable  editor/designer  who  will  make 
our  section  shine.  Candidates  must 
have  a  solid  background  in  copy 
editing  along  with  strong  pagination 
skills.  Experience  with  InDesign  and 
InCopy  area  plus. 

Please  submit  layout  samples  and 
resume  to:  jcervi@chieftafn.com 
No  phone  calls  please. 


Visit  us  online; 

www.editorandpubli5her.com 


PUBLISHER 

Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 

A  rare  opportunity  in  the  heart  of 
beautiful  Eastern  Washington  wine 
country!  The  Seattle  Times  seeks  an 
energetic  and  thoughtful  Publisher 
for  its  affiliate  paper  the  Walla  Walla 
Union-Bulletin. 

The  Seattle  Times  Company  serves 
the  Northwest  with  thoughtful  inde¬ 
pendent  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  jour¬ 
nalism  that  impacts  the  community. 
Founded  in  1896  The  Seattle  Times 
and  its  affiliate  newspapers  remain  a 
family-owned  business  with  deep 
roots  in  principled  investigative  news 
coverage  and  service  to  its  communi¬ 
ty- 

The  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin  is  a 
daily  newspaper  with  approximately 
80  employees  and  a  circulation  of 
12000  published  Monday  through 
Friday  afternoon  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  An  award-winning  newspaper  it 
is  recognized  by  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  as  one  of 
the  best  small  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  With  an  impres¬ 
sive  reach  of  84%  of  adults  in  Walla  I 
Walla  in  print  and  digital  each  week 
the  Union-Bulletin  is  dedicated  to 
serving  the  community  through 
quality  journalism  professionalism 

and  integrity. 

We  are  looking  for  a  proven  leader 
who  can  lead  an  established  group  of 
managers  to  maintain  the  WWUB's 
high  level  of  journalism  and  strong 
editorial  voice.  This  person  needs  to 
be  dynamic  and  hands-on;  an 
excellent  communicator  and  colla¬ 
borator  with  a  strong  knowledge  and 
aptitude  to  learn  all  phases  of 
newspaper  publishing  in  print  and 
online.  Working  in  concert  with  key 
managers  the  ideal  candidate  will 
have  the  vision  and  follow  through 
to  develop  and  implement  long  and 
short  range  goals  objectives  and 
strategies  that  enable  the  company 
to  achieve  and  maintain  its  position 
as  the  dominant  information  provid¬ 
er  in  its  market  area. 

But  beyond  the  technical  skills  of  me¬ 
dia  management  we  also  want  some¬ 
one  to  become  the  face  of  the  UB  in 
Walla  Walla.  A  person  with  ties  to  the 
community  would  be  ideal.  But  we 
would  certainly  consider  other  quali¬ 
fied  candidates  who  have  a  strong 
desire  to  become  part  of  life  in  this 
vibrant  and  beautiful  community. 

To  be  considered  for  this  position 
send  resume  and  cover  letter  with 
salary  history  and  professional 
references  to; 
deirdrebealey@wwub.com 
EOE 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD,  CALL: 

1-800-887-1615 


Prescott  Newspapers  Inc.  (PNI)  in  the 
mountain  environment  of  Prescott 
Arizona  is  seeking  an  experienced 
editor  for  two  weekly  publications 
Prescott  Valley  Tribune  and  Chino 
Valley  Review.  This  position  directs 
the  editorial  and  news  operations  of 
PNI  non-daily  news  products.  The 
right  candidate  will  have  five  years 
recent  management  experience  and 
will  supervise  editorial  staff  and  cov¬ 
er  news  events.  This  position  over¬ 
sees  production  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  and  maintains  three  community 
news  websites.  Must  have  strong 
pagination  and  design  experience. 
Journalism  degree  or  equivalent  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Photography  skills 
preferred. 

PNI  offers  an  excellent  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  NSE  EEOE 

Send  resume  and  letters 
of  reference  to: 

Human  Resources 
Prescott  Newspapers  Inc. 

8307  E  Highway  69  Suite  B 
Prescott  Valley  AZ  863 1 4 

Fax  928-777-8625  or  email 
pnihr@prescottaz.com 


What  happens  if 
you  don't  advertise? 
NOTHING! 

EDITORCd’PUBLISHER. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Weekly  New  England  Jewish  News¬ 
paper  seeks  Managing  Editor.  Must 
have  experience  managing  dead- 
iines,  staff,  freelance.  Position  re¬ 
quires  interpersonal  skills,  leadership, 
community  engagement  and  rela¬ 
tionship  building  ability,  creativity, 
strong  news  development  and  ability 
to  recognize  news  and  write/edit 
compelling  stories.  Strong  writing, 
editing,  and  production  skills  a  must. 
Candidate  must  have  a  proven  com¬ 
mitment  to  excellence  and  in  build¬ 
ing  a  strong  Jewish  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  digital  publishing  a 
plus. 

Submit  your  cover  letter  and 

resume  to:  sharh4 1  @aol.com 


START  HERE;  GO  ANYWHERE 

Do  your  career  goals  exceed  your 
current  position?  Are  you  self-moti¬ 
vated  willing  to  work  hard  as  part  of 
a  team  to  grow  professionally  as  you 
help  our  organization  grow  and  suc¬ 
ceed?  Want  to  work  in  a  newspaper 
and  community  media  organization 
that  has  confidence  in  our  industry 
and  is  investing  its  future?  Find  out  if 
you  fit  a  company  with  a  strong  track 

record  of  developing  people  news¬ 
papers  and  communities.  At  Boone 
Newspapers  we  have  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  in  advertising  news  and 
for  those  who  seek  to  become  pub¬ 
lishers.  Excellent  pay  bonus  benefits. 

Send  inquiries  to 

BNI  Vice  President  Kevin  Cooper  at 
kevin.cooper@boonenewspapers.com 


93rd  Annual  Newspaper 

MAfiOOK 


DiiiA^OKf^  DaiaBook  M 


order  lodaV’- 


eSitofandpubli^GCGom 
orcalir-888-732-7323or 
949-660-6150  (outside  US) 
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Why  Add  Stress  to  Your  Audience? 


By  John  L.  Robinson 

What  if  you  knew  that 
one  of  the  ma.jor  stoty 
lines  in  your  paper 
added  to  the  daily 

stress  of  your  readership?  Would  you 
react  to  that?  Would  you  figure  out 
how  to  help  your  readers  process  that 
storyline  differently? 

Wliat  if  you  knew  that  “news”  in 
general,  added  to  the  stress  of  your 
viewership?  Would  it  change  your 
news  judgment  on  what  and  how  you 
broadcast? 

A  recent  report  by  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation,  not  on  news  per 
se,  but  on  American  stress  said  that 
“Americans  cited  Tiearing  about  what 
the  government  or  politicians  are  do¬ 
ing’  as  the  most  frequent  daily  stressor 
on  their  lives,  and  at  a  substantially 
higher  rate  than  the  usual  annoyances 
like  commuting,  chores  and  general 
schedule-juggling.” 

Think  about  that  for  a  moment: 
“The  most  frequent  daily  stressor  on 
their  lives.” 

No.  2  on  the  list  was  “Watching  the 
news.” 

What  does  this  mean  for  news 
organizations?  A  great  deal,  but  my 
guess  is  that  few  will  give  the  survey 
a  second  thought.  They  have  enough 
surveys  and  enough  problems.  After 
all,  news  consumption  is  up,  even 
as  people  actually  paying  for  news¬ 
papers  has  declined  for  years  and 
the  audience  for  broadcast  news  is 
sinking. 

But  it’s  a  huge  opportunity  for 
those  that  want  to  think  seriously 
about  their  future.  Yes,  the  news  is 
stressful,  but  your  reporting  of  it 
doesn’t  always  have  to  be.  Go  out  and 


talk  to  people  and  listen  to  what  they 
tell  you.  Here  is  a  short  version  of 
what  I’d  say: 

•  Give  less  about  political  bickering. 
Fights  between  politicians  create  a 
great  deal  of  smoke  but  little  fire.  One 
story  (bit.ly/lukbHml)  about  an  ethics 
accusation  that  is  quickly  disproved 

is  a  good  example.  Most  people  don’t 
care  about  the  kind  of  middle-school 
fighting  that  makes  up  today’s  politics. 
I  know  when  it’s  election  time  these 
stories  happen.  But  understand  that 
people  are  angrj'  at  politicians  and 
government.  Figure  out  how  your 
coverage  acknowledges  and  adapts  to 
that. 

•  Give  me  less  about  government 
operations  that  have  little  impact  on 
people.  Rather,  present  government 
stories  from  the  vantage  of  how  ac¬ 
tions  affect  real  people,  rather  than 
politicians. 

•  I  know  better  than  to  suggest  TV 
turn  down  political  ad  money.  But 
you  must  realize  that  people  hate 
attack  ads.  They  even  make  me— a 
political  junkie— change  the  channel. 
This  is  my  favorite  (bit.ly/lphbSHo): 
“People  don’t  like  political  ads.”  I  don’t 
know  how  you  alleviate  that— would 
fact-checking  them  hurt  your  bottom 
line?— but  I’d  get  your  experts  work¬ 
ing  on  it. 

•  The  axiom  of  “if-it-bleeds-it-leads” 
may  work  to  increase  viewership,  but 
it  is  a  dereliction  of  your  community 
responsibility.  This  fear-mongering 
is  wrong  on  every  psychological 
level.  And  there  is  data  for  that  (bit. 
ly/ld3RKck)  and  the  unnecessary 
stress  it  puts  in  viewers’  minds.  Most 
of  us  are  not  consumed  by  murder  or 


break-ins  or  traffic  fatalities.  Few  of 
your  viewers  know  the  victims.  What 
is  the  public  sendee  value  you’re  offer¬ 
ing? 

•  Give  me  more  of  two  things: 
investigative  reporting  and  stories  of 
success  (bit.ly/lrAGBzc). 

Investigative  reporting  implies 
negative  reporting  about  govern¬ 
ment.  But  focusing  on  issues  that 
matter  to  your  readers  and  viewers  is 
the  key,  which  leads  back  to  asking 
them.  For  me.  I’d  say  cut  through 
the  bullshit  (bit.ly/ljmUJ2m)  and 
tell  me  what’s  what.  If  a  politician 
speaks  political  double-speak— and 
watch  “House  of  Cards”  for  what  that 
is— don’t  quote  them  or  call  them 
on  it. 

Stories  of  success— last  year  1 
called  the  good  news  stories  (bit. 
ly/lrA6Bzc)— inform  and  reflect  the 
community  more  than  political  stories 
or  crime  stories.  They  reduce  stress 
in  people’s  lives,  and  they  get  talked 
about. 

Plotting  your  future  in  this  news 
world  is  tough.  What  we  know  is  that 
ignoring  customers,  doing  little  differ¬ 
ent  and  playing  it  safe  isn’t  the  correct 
path. 

John  L,  Robinson  is  a  former 
newspaper  executive,  most  recently 
serving  as  the  editor  of  the  News  & 
Record  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  He  cur¬ 
rently  teaches  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
writes  the  blog,  “Media,  Disrupted.” 
Contact  him  at  his  blog  site  at 
johnlrobijison.com. 
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Dear  E&P  Readers: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasur 
announce  the  immediate^ 
availability  of  our  new 
Multi-Screen  ad 


This  oaring 


enables  you  to  moueti^i 
lay  inventory  at 


HENNEPIN  COUNTY  LIBRARY,  MN 
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